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СНАРТЕК 1 


Man in the Making 


nd fierce. Broken bottles, stones, 
Aids as "E ie 5 of the market were а ore ie 
pene pm divided the school from the waste ju yon 
eee EE EE ico 
i r the wa 1 с 
ане Ce the ‘yobs of Smithfield Market in the City of 
Tag ке fighting the ые of Charterhouse — for that w 
i arded the other. | 
ч aide ee tea of derision from the enemy к 25 
intensity. It sounded as if the counter-attack was d А 
To the sandy-haired, freckled youngster standing wi = gr р 
of other first-year boys on the ‘safe’ side of the wall, the рач 
tion was frustrating and humiliating. He was furious not е 
able to join in for the honour of the school — but the top of the 
wall was beyond his reach and there was no ladder. : 
"If you went through that side door you could take them in 
the flank,’ suggested a voice behind him 


He spun round in surprise to see the Headmaster. 
€ 


But we can’t get Out, sir, said the boy. ‘The door’s 
locked.’ 


"How convenient that I have the key, smiled Dr. Haig 
Brown, Producing it from a pocket beneath his gown. 


he first-formers needed no further prompting. They were 
out through th 


€ gate in a matter of seconds, yelling with 
efiance as they flung themselves into the fray. The Smithfield 
gang, surprised b 


. 


their attack from both sides. The enemy 
wavered, broke a in di 
Charterhouse wa 


OOO —IU 


N-POWELL: THE MAN WHO LIVED TW] 
come known all over the world а; ‹ 
к military tactics. | | ae 
It was all a very long time ago, in a different | 
incredible to reflect that there were no lions їп Trafalp, Be. 
en B.-P. was born; they had not yet even been са d Square 
the source of the River Nile been discovered, nio ed, Or 
motor car or the aeroplane been invented, The dust h, Yet the 
cely settled on the reckless but glorious Charge of ы Scar, 
Brigade at Balaclava three years earlier. In America it ight 
be another four years before the first shots were fireg vould 
Civil War. Only one third of Queen Victoria; long rej In the 
passed for the year was 1857. | 8n hag 
He did not start out as ‘B.-P.’ either, for the boy wh 


I2 BADE 


born on February 22nd, 1857 was christened Robert See 


son Smyth Powell — ‘Robert Stephenson? ee 
fer an son of the George Stephenson wi, 2 Bod- 
the ‘Rocket’ locomotive) and ‘Smyth’ after his mother's e 
His father was a distinguished amateur astronomer, Fellow 2 
the Royal Society, Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxfor 
/ and, like almost all university dons and school headmasters in 
those days, a clergyman. He died when ‘Ste’ or "Stephe' (as B.. 
P. was known to the family) was only three years old. Out of 
respect for her husband, the young Mrs. Powell decided to 
incorporate her late husband's Christian name, Baden, into the 
family surname. Thus the future hero of Mafeking, the future 
gate of Scouting, became Robert Stephenson Smyth Baden- 
owell. 

B.-P.’s father married three times and B.-P. was the twelfth 
of his fourteen children. His mother, Henrietta Grace Smyth, 
was twenty-eight years younger than her brilliant husband. 
When he died in 1860, she was still only thirty-six — no age to 
have to cope with bringing up the seven children who had sur- 
‘wed infancy and were still at home: Warington, George, 
Lugustus, Frank, Stephe (B.-P.), Agnes and little Baden, only 
ее Weeks old. However, she was a woman of exceptional 
dir and was determined that the children should not 
A 2 апу way from the loss of their father. h Ker 
ot. Cû from the house in Stanhope Gardens, Sou Nos 
А London, where B.-P. had been born, and boug t ihe 
i 3 qu Park Gate. Here she entertained many tori 

‘the p. Y of literature, art and science. Robert close 
Poet, was a frequent visitor and his son was 2 


——— EEG 
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11 boys. The eminent novelist, William 
E D bribed B.-P. with a shilling to 
had crept downstairs to peep (^ arm 

0 mother’s special dinner parties. Thomas Hu AD x 
iei Sir Joseph Hooker, the botanist, Dr. Jowett and 1 
ا‎ istinguished divines, were reent e 

‘4 the art critic, was called in by a worrie 5. 
Aip sci D advise bt little Stephe's handling of Pues 
ee ап It seemed strange to her that he used either һап 


i pm ped he will, madam,’ advised Ruskin, so Stephe 

was allowed to develop the ambidextrous skill that enabled him 

in later life, as a parlour о е two different drawings at 
i with either hand: 

л expected of a clergyman's household, Stephe 

was brought up in an atmosphere where Christian principles 


were the accepted way of life. Though the pattern of worship 


During these middle years of Queen Victoria's reign, there 
was still a rigid class system, despite the rapid changes that 
were taking place in industry, science and exploration. The 
Victorian hymn, All Things Bright and Beautiful, used to con- 


The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 

God made them high and lowly 
And ordered their estate. 


No-one in those days seemed to question whether or not those 
ideas were either correct or just and, indeed, little Stephe him- 
self echoed them at the age of eight when he wrote Laws for Me 
when I am Old: : 


I will have the poor people to be as rich as we are and all 
who go across the crossings shall give the poor crossing 
sweeper some money and you ought to thank God for what 
He has given us and He made the poor people to be poor and 
the rich people to be rich... 


gii; THE MAN WHO LIVED тү, 


-POW 

jj BADEN ro with a crossing-sweeper, Mrs, B 
probably COME Т as Stephe grew up, he realised whith 
Powell was other had bad to spin out her limited resource : 
struggle BS Tan the best possible opportunities in Jig, тр to 
hi aoe encouraged to be thrifty. Insteag of; hey 
themselves ¥™ ney, there was a communal cash-box p d 
al pocket ould draw according to their needs, pyp 4" 
which the m the box a note accounting for their they 
к ea calculated to make each child careful ts h. 
t Most of Stephe’s early withdrawal Notes ni 


‘Orange — £o/ o/ childhood. Many years later, in a lett 

He ps e aed the make-believe hours he spent yt 
рй and sister in Kensington Gardens: 

ou don't mean to say that YOU ever played b 

= е d? That was MY playground. Oh I can chow т 
where Red Indians lived and hunted. The Texan plain; are 
within sight of it, where I've drawn an unerring bead on the 
wary bison (London sheep). The grizzly who lived under the 
chestnut trees towards the Albert Memorial — but why ро 
on? If you never played there you never met them: if you did , 
play there well of course you know all about іг... 


Soon, however, Stephe was too old for such games, and too 
old for the school he attended in Kensington Square. If he was 
to attend public school like his older brothers (who had all been 
to St. Paul's) he would need to win a scholarship. He succeeded 
in this twice over — once for Fettes School in Edinburgh, the 
other for Charterhouse in the City of London. The latter would 
cost less in travelling so in 1870, at the age of thirteen, Stephe 

joined as a Gownboy Foundationer and met for the first time, 
in the clashes with the Smithfield boys, the reality of the class 
epe had so innocently accepted in Laws for Me when! 
xm years later, the school moved from its restricted site in 
City to the lovely open countryside near Godalming Ш 
Surrey where it stands toda ш 
B.-P. was not an y. . ‹ rts 
academic success. His school repo 


, 


Classics i in hi 
work, Seems to me to take very little interest 1n his 


— ("t 
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MAN IN THE 
he study of 


Mathematics. Наз to all intents given up t 
{ thematics. : ; 
s Science. ays not the slightest attention, 
weck at the beginning of the quarter. 
French. Could do well, but has become very lazy; often 
sleeps in school. 
The Headmaster added at the bottom of the report: ‘Your son’s 
ability is greater than would appear by the results of the quar- 
5 


ter. Т am well satisfied with his conduct ome 
Dr. Haig Brown was an exceptional headmaster. ‘I am well 


satisfied with his conduct’ revealed that he had discerned more 
in his reluctant pupil than his academic showing would indi- 
cate, The understanding of boys’ nature that prompted him to 
hand over the key to the garden gate to allow Stephe and his 
friends to join in the Battle of Smithfield in 1870 also enabled 
him to recognise the talents that B.-P. was to put to such good 
Ше іп later life. Moreover, Dr. Haig Brown was ahead of 
his time in appreciating that play-acting for young people 
is a useful means of education in that it not only trains the 
a рр Dg R A assurance of manner and 
in demand for such parts i cT ord Sula Aerei 
Much vi x in Cox & Box or Dogberry in 
n one occasion itti 
school concert. Ts ca a үн ium "rouges abe 
there was a pause in the proceedings Segre i pinta 
юше. The audience began to Es Él oe 
esie sake, fill the рар, ана Haig B 

an Hila io pe mounted the stage and, quite off th сий, gave 
no impression of a French lesson. Had M. Bis 
E ent (and fortunately he was not) hi ي‎ data aa 
missed hi Stephe’s mimicry of his accent f ا‎ 
Hélas! It i „efforts to speak French with “Badd ж aba 
Benke was dnd eah ie 

usuall as also an enthusiastic, if illiant 
س‎ Ae t — which he a pon 
ELE ing out , somewhat 
jo A was about to „ш vo ea Be 

by his fellow pupils ne ШЕП was nicknamed ‘Bathi 
later li pupils — a mispronunciati Eg Bathing- Towel’ 

life to com Pronunciation which im i 

pose a helpful rhyme: geh i 


except in one 


O ا‎ 
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E 


pEN-PO 
ы Man, matron, maiden, 
Please call it Baden. 
Further, for Powell, 
Rhyme it with Noel. 


he was a bit of a ‘loner’ at school, so 
ed though never unpopular. He preferred the Чез 
ing the woods round Charterhouse, H Olitary 
years after the school had moy 

to 


‚ man, it was only the other day — it can’t 
ы — that I was learning to snare rabbits in uu fiy 
at the ‘new’ Charterhouse, and to cook them, for p 
over the diminutive fire of a bushman. I learned, too, hoy у 
use an axe, how to walk across а gully on a felled tree- ae 
how to move silently through the bush so that one became з 
comrade rather than an interloper among the birds and 
animals that lived there. I knew how to hide my tracks, how 
to climb a tree and freeze up there while authorities passed 
below forgetting that they were anthropoi — being capable of 


looking ир... 

And the birds, the stoats, the watervoles that I watched 
and knew! 

These things stand out as if they were of yesterday, 
Cricket? Football? Athletics? Yes, I enjoyed them too; but 
they died long ago, they are only a memory, like much that I 
learnt at school. It was in the copse that I gained most of 
what helped me on in after life to find the joy of living. 

The ‘fagging’ system at Charterhouse never worried B.-P. He 
was used to strict discipline in the family at home; indeed, 
fagging was positively restful compared with crewing for his 
oldest brother, Warington, who was twenty-three when Stephe 
«ci at Charterhouse. He was an enthusiast for any KP of 
ka я re a Stephe’s first water expedition was done with h 
tershi Id way, canoeing up the Thames to its source in Glouces 
from the je Portaging the canoe overland to the ali 
joining hep aan the Severn and so to the Wye; И” 

а d» er and the younger children in Wales. + : 
and built first family pool of resources, Warington io n 

à 5-ton cutter, the Diamond and, two years " 
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. e berth 
ager The tos e ое sod fas 


aficld — rou st 
the Channel c025- , Frank and Stephe 
of brothers, George ge of thirteen) to 


rew 

ied of consumptio h | d 

(Augu hi S ders with alacrity- The safety of the ship de 

о е obedience and, indeed, this ear y ex- 
death with 


r and even 
for the many 


imity was to с 
eds oe P. had to face in later life. | | 
They ran into danger on several occasions, not least one tune 
llowed the lifeboat out of Harwich harbour in 

i d the laudable am- 


unmindful that such a 
i lvage money! The 
tumbling sea’ and 
the ship in distress 
and losing sight of the lifeboat as well. They were overtaken by 
darkness and had a hard time of it beating back to Harwich, 

hey had been seeking had been 


E as the youngest member of the crew was 
cabin-boy and, as such, responsible for cooking and washing- 


house held no problems for B 
Eventually he pro кекей pue i 
npe e arose as to win he AR e qucd de cc 
pe pub aor | do when he left school. T'he 
тле 4 sionally either acting or drawin 
everyone falas a: ae i RICHIE mast come first. Of н 
xford where hi d e. 94 | 
ue ар 2 ү George had just egre iu. lic s 
Alas far hie Боры! Š 76 B.-P. sat the entrance e ARS à 
rejected him as bein A Jowett (despite being a family friend 
Dodgson of Christch not quite up to Balliol f >. P. d 
author of Alice i W. uen (ter known a Lewi Carroll 
n Wonderland) examined Tus d 
mathematics 


and discovered i 
or nothing’ it was a subject about whi 
. ich B.-P. ‘knew li 
. ittle 


tw 
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: own was disappointed; пе had 

Dr. go Табий B.-P.’s exceptional personals "ure , 
nes sognised, despite his lack of academic 
Deen. Powell family were shocked. Whatever wa. 

> 
of e if he was disappointed, did Not « 
Е o sailing with Warington had taught * LEES 
cm had a natural resilience which, all his life B ош, 
M cast down for long. If one route was closed, there : T Jey К 
another WaY forward if one looked for it. alwa, 

One moming shortly after his rejection by Oxforg , 
upon an announcement of an Open Competitive Exa Camy 
for commissions in Her Majesty’s Army. There Wete ation 
hundred appointments to infantry regiments, thirty be g 
missions in the cavalry. B.-P. had not until then copi, ™ 
career in the Army. There was no tradition of service life геј, 
father's family; but his mother's father had been an ud 
and her brother was a colonel. If they could make a success in 
Service career, no doubt he could too. He was of the required 
age to enter for the examination and of the subjects demande 
oniv his geometry was hopeless. So he set to and learnt by hear 
the seven books of Euclid’s theorems required for the exam. 
ination! From 3rd to 17th July, 1876, B.-P. sat the various 
papers along with 717 other ‘gentlemen’, as the Army author. 
ites courteously described them. When the results were an- 
nounced, B.-P. had been placed fifth for Infantry, second for 
Cavalry. As far as Euclid and Geometry were concerned, 
B.-P.’s cramming had paid off — though he readily admitted 
ей че meaning of the subject always remained а closed 

to him. 

Of course, an Army commission in the 1870s was not the 
well-paid profession it is today. Officers were expected to have 
Private incomes to supplement their meagre pay. Expenses 
darters In à cavalry regiment, were high. However, era 
in BR the cavalry was considered far superior to «y p a 
Baden Pov E always in matters affecting the househo jen 
tributed in th called a family council. Just as all had Ol 
Money, now diam. to the communal cash-box i family 
expenses. The old contributed to a communal fund "jd sub- 

ёт brothers agreed that the fund sho 


* 


sidi а 
career Phe until he had established himself in bis pew 


ald offer him. 

an t be interesting to gore 4 
developed if he had gone Ч to UX 0 
scarcely ar moe ord P. said, “keep your eye 
А а 54 > D.-1. > 

on a square hole and sce that you get there.’ His own square 
hole was the Army and his ‘present place’ was India where he 


landed on December 6th, 1876. 


CHAPTER 2 


Hussar in India 


been in India as traders sin 

THE BRITISH bir only during the nineteenth century М Seven, 
teenth AD Gane unity to the mixed races of that y 2d they 

un The advent of the railway and the | i Sub. 

nd the process and a number of enlightened Bri metaph 

мари м to train the Indians themselves ; hee к 
тшн. Sometimes the process ОЁ westernisa ion us | 
j- too fast and offended the religious Sensibilities of Hindy in 
: Moslem alike. Such a factor had in 1857 triggered off : 
Indian Mutiny among native troops; but that uprising had been 
confined to the upper Ganges area while the rest of the country 
had remained loyal to the British administration, Now, almo 
twenty years later, Queen Victoria was to be proclaimed 
Sa of India at an Imperia] Durbar in Delhi on January 

Ist, 1877. 

This event was, indirectly, to give B.-P. his first test in com. 
mand for after only two weeks in Lucknow, the senior Officers 
left to represent the Tegiment at the Durbar and Sub-Lieuten. 
= he remained behind in Solitary command of 

Toop Б, 13th Hussars. 


| The very first morning, he had the men paraded in two ranks 
OF Inspection, He h 


been Particularly instructed by his C.0, 
0 check that each of the men was wearing his ‘cholera belt’, it 


undred years ago that the wearing 
k ; fal fe am x flannel round the waist would ward off f 
d the men D : cholera belt was hot and uncomfortable 


iced out к at the end of the front rank of troops, he 
€ corner of his eye a man from the rear rank 


0 А " 
“pit 
ET, ffo li, M q , 
Kandahar, # i м ичн e , 
Quettà | JAB mi " % tet ue 
| f, деш ay Nm 
чии f ре!!! ae ^//n 9 U po CNN uf 
Y f dun е (toot. Mie d TA LS Nes 
JA u © know т 
eee Agen ane к: 
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. . a Liven 
slip quickly into the line already inspecteg ) TW 
subaltern walked slowly along the rear file q Why r n 
what line to take. It so happened that (ping i HIN 
switched places was, in fact, the only Ж man бү 
whose name he yet knew! Trusting his л dier in AU М 
man out to the front after inspection, ЧП, ^ ], 
? айы 1 
‘Private Ramsbotham,’ he demanded, < Ar ү 
cholera belt?’ € you Wen, 
‘No, sir.’ bs, 
*Don't let it happen again, Private Ramsboth 
to make his voice gruff and experienceg „г am? р, " 
belts until further notice.’ U will Wear d 
if 


was relieved to have his offence dealt with г 18б, 
being put on a charge. This is the first ен | Stead yr 
B.-P.’s fair and commonsense attitude towards disci 

He had been disappointed that almost the first or... 
asked of him by his Adjutant on arriving in Lucknow gum 
nothing to do with his riding or shooting ability bur d had 
military question “Сап you act — or sing — or paint sc йы 
He could in fact do all three but they seemed strange talent 
commend him to his superior officers. He was soon to learn that 
the two chief enemies of the troops in India were disease and 
boredom. Cholera could kill; dysentery and fever could pulla 
man down physically; but boredom could wreck his morale o 
send him out at risk to seek his entertainment in the natiye 
bazaars. Thus each regiment tried to put on as much theatrical 
and musical entertainment as possible. B.-P. could scarcely 
É. have brought with him a more valuable item of luggage than his 
F boxful of plays. | А 
| But regimental life іп India was expensive for a young : 
altern whose only income was his pay. B.-P.’s half-bro з 
Baden Henry (who was a Judge in the Punjab) used Aun Б 
ally to send him a little extra but there was never enneg то 
was determined not to call on the communal fund a ae н 
more money so he scrimped and saved оп his mess з з fit 
tolive within his income. He gave up smoking, dra dol inhis 
and spent as much time as possible in the mess instea ^ 
bungalow in order to cut down the cost of native ау ponis 

However, the money saved still would not run to ро Hussars, 
B.-P. was a daring horseman and, like all the young 


EES BEEN" | 


ing and trading 


d training 
seven excellent 


ing and train 
у, through prudent buying anc 
of рур built ир {ог himself а string of 
Pie „acting. His first eight months 
fe was not all polo and play-acting. FAS © 
i Lucknow were ‘garrison training which involved ‘a con- 
tinued round of drill and duty from morn to dewy eve — riding 


school, garrison class, sword exercises, 
bine practice, elementary drill. At the end of July 1877. Пе 


passed his first examination and was put on to yet another 


course to fit him for promotion. So far, however, he had done 


nothing in the army except train. That summ 
; er he hoped to 
escape to do a real job of work. There was se f F 
southern India and vere р 
“шо 3 army officers were called upon to assist with 
ipu ben мар and eagerly volunteered but, to 
etr ла арт ed down because his Hindustani w 
not to с. ; abd i that Svat P E Ue was 
on learni | ны: and he mi 
X earning Hindustani had it not b ay HUE evoa Bove senteg 
previous February een for a chance encounter 
r one of the regi 
hid heen ны уч i 
din ume the ire b eae at етеш RE 
es for hi all. : 
his partner and himself bur had ыт 
ad great 


И 
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^ ә F VED Tw, 
difficulty in making his wants understood Ь t 1 


A short but soldierly man Standing beside him Indian ча 
order into fluent Hindustani, then turned to p Mlay” 
‘Young fellow, you will make your life happier here T \ 
a bit of the language. Who are you and where an yo E 
B.-P. gave him the dctails, collected the үе шуш 
promptly forgot about the encounter. However 
there arrived at his bungalow a native teacher 
announced that he had been sent to B.- p. by 
erick Roberts! | 
But the young officer was ‘burning the candle at ben 
ends’ — not a wise thing to do in the climate of India. He ч 
working all day at his military duties, Playing hard at ро} М 
theatricals when off duty, апа working far into the small hour, 
swotting up military law and administration for his Next exam. 
ination. He had a sharp bout of fever when he was due to sit hi, 
Papers and felt so ill that he was quite convinced he had failed 
However, to his surprise and delight he passed First Class with 
a ‘star’ or distinction in surveying and was promptly promote 
to full lieutenant. bu 
À short leave in the Himalayan mountain resort of Simla did 
little to restore his health. On his return to the intense heat of 
Lucknow, he went down again with repeated headaches, at- 
in t Of fever and steady loss of weight. By November he was 
m hospita] and was j 


€ to En Н 
to the day eei Sick leave, 8a 


» the ney o“ 
of languape, wi 
Genera} Sir Fy, 


A 
Ted. 


ere. | 
а different home іп London, for during his 
ee 4 5 - 

: s у 3. E had moved to a bigger and finer 
Powell wa thrilled ч Масе, Hyde Park Corner. Mrs. Baden- 
f and would p.q 10 have all her family together under one 

to have kept it that way for 
LADY of her children аа 
he idea of „ 10 Continue all through their 
| di û Marri ‘the selfish 

nd аггіаре as ‘the se 

or on the ту home to j ding for himself alone.’ 
rey - " o Bland an * 
r and sia "WO months’ loving 
in Wa . Sister a 1 a] 
went a” Й.м s „Чейн Drilled to М ру 

On а pos Ping 7 Sae to atte 
Pire "bert & Sul- 
rw ap pol Penzance. 

Hythe in Kent 


Of an 
э 


pis nths 
pussAR TN 9 рре@ there A P for it 
as tra iment — 
was К egim 
frustrate’ e dia wit D Í d off 
clt I cing Ба before OD’ er on an 
tion »st fronte 
put " «cad nr | be ae north-west ium Afghan 
joked sil cen trouble in was pe India, would ally 
"here hat rs. а 
There yea 


he past for "buffer between pud» threate ad mas 

" | massed fo tribal е under 

There ha number of epee against the 

border, now, іл 1880 а а ‘jehad’ or holy :wand on July 

sacres ba n had proclaime rmies clashed at Mai bered. Half 
nfidels’. The two Ds hopelessly outnum 


Ayub М 
pritish 'i British forces were 1 ipe bie pario 

vin killed outright, the remain Kan 
were Kl 


the way. The 
dying of thirst and ot ae British ex- 
‘tation was disastrous. The Thar by the exultant forces of 
situation was besieged in Kandahar by the ak 
О QUA had merely to wait until the garri 
Ay ken by storm. А боо таз 
е е пеар ат Gen- 
i he defeat must be avenged. On August 
о, EN 
Hindustani) set out from ; the Af y se icc 
f 10,000 men. There were 313 miles of w 
Ee desert to cross before he sp hate Meg uices 
Roberts and his men made it in twenty ys’ march. Sep- 
tember Ist, he flung his army, all ‘in famous health and spirits’ 


desperate march, against Ayub 
Khan’s besieging army. The 


| was how General 
receive the title of 'Lord Roberts of Kandahar’. 


in Afghanistan seemed to be over, 
there were stil] rumblings of i 


+harterhouse, B.-P. 


: had been f А : 
tonal headmaster in Dr. Ha E having 


aig Brown, so in the 


_ AA RM 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sh 
Ventiona] commana equa y Ortun LV 
the usual Officer of а Officer, C e i h Vie 
Of Queen s Regul ations Period, did aker R 


; С 
4 Potential of young den- pacers and me hi iig s 
urveying in e ~~ OWel], en 
assignment of Surveying (р 220018 at Ly 
А 1 Ckn 
evidence he could HER s battlefield at Maiwan Bave "n, 


» P E did not See an А * 

Tita o>) action on this tour of du although he 
discos uch military experience leading сааса pen to 
in such an out-of_rp с Attacks by hostile tribesmen, Inevitably, 
Russe a DT -Way outpost, he was asked by Col. Baker 

During the inten ertainment for the troops. 
the back û ‘val of one such concert, there was a stit at 


f the 
| Brey-haitreg 26 hall. Men began to jump to attention as a thin 
| and ugar Ld z% his Way down the aisle to the front. 


_ ЖЕП was gp 720g to atten De said kindly as the young officers 
fered о ologiention on seeing him. Col. Baker Rus- 


E the апт expected you, sir.’ He 
Teplieg 4 Te d Tow. 
~~ Benera 


1. Tye come to talk to the 


E Efheral mounted the stage and 
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gussAR IN INOS? 


; ipglan 
know the hts historica TER 
hn IN ote e waterloo, 1P order categorica 
om Ма um om 
it was B.-P. — singing € e of the ea 
of course it sullivan opera Pe knew his C.O. to Беа 


Gilbert e he knew his ©. 
Pi enzance' we ar have found himself on a 


The Pirates at wise he mig ims: 
а sport, 011 : repressible Sense of mischief. 

goo always had an итер sible de hole opera, put, ав 
j gh to accommodate the 
held out of doors, 


by swords stuck in the ground so that 


; marked out 4 
ples ond have their weapons ready to hand if attacked by 


n. А 
When the Afghanistan troubles had quietened down, the 
regiment was posted to Quetta in Baluchistan where they re- 
mained for six months. Here B.-P. began further to develop 
those special abilities in scouting and stalking that he had prac- 
tised in the woods around Charterhouse. During a night ex- 
ercise, he penetrated right into the middle of the ‘enemy’ camp 
and made a note of the various dispositions of the forces. Before 
page in the same stealthy way in which he had come, he took 
e precaution of leaving one of his gloves under a bush from 
sige? he had made his observations. At the end of the exercise 
А е 9 cers from both sides were called in to give their reports. 
А E saperet the judges by giving a detailed and exact report 
ae breed prre The ‘enemy’ hotly refuted the sugges- 
naissance; еы нт Каа з ан 
Howe 1 inspired guess, the id. 
ver, they had to change their tune when B.-P. led ene 


the b : 
€ bush and showed his glove marking the point to which he 


had penetrated. 


In 
ids T Me he started on another means of raisin 
eid tee b ring in useful additional revenue over ax 
trated bi en ‘i had a talent for drawing and had illus 
€rs home with amusing sketches round the edge of 


€ paper. His caric 
eager] atures of brother offi 
en gout after, Now he put this talent © conta cde 
Papers. There ws ee e e articles fur the Beye 
new А р oto hi 1 ustra i 1 
Spapers in the 1880s and, of OU ID fined ог RS 
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| L 
reporting, so the Public welco ed “o уву ; 
unfamiliar, faraway places that came в Spot’ 
By Christmas of 188 


they were both keen Polo players and With Lieut M Stable p 
and Capt. Braithwaite, made an almost unbeatable Ми 
carried off the honours for the 13th in A 
regimental polo matches at Арта and Meerut. 

B.-P. spent three busy and enjoyable years in Мит y 
became Adjutant to Col. Baker Russell and Was promoted ар. 
tain at the age of twenty-six. He was musketry instruct, 
riding master, directed the regimental theatre and managed th 
band. In addition — and this was to prove one of his mos in, 
portant activities — he ran classes for N.C.O.s giving instr. 
tion in reconnaissance and scouting. 
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Dess P in n о, о и qt D s eight feet 
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tle i is a placid pond — the pig goes plump under m 
water and Haggy and self ditto almost on top of him — rig t 
down we go to any depth —a deal of struggling — striking 
ош — hanging on to weeds, etc. And I emerge on the far 
bank — and see Haggy climbing out too — and away she goes 
2 pc ind the pig I can see skulking away in some 


One woul 
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ef С 79 Шеге. i i 

the Zulus led by Chief Ce YWayo iw bitte, "mo 
ТИЕ S 

1 4 iA ee nt C Ty. Me i 
rose j fevolt icting sever TS à 


thing ha пей. The dispute Was setji 
the 13th Husa Tesumed their тел | 
€s. No Pig-sticking; there were 
: y and broken, More, | 
Ponies behind in India, Ня > 
nger brother, Baden, vh : f 
hting another ‘holy mi! ¢ 
ccupied his spare tim. р 
1 expanding his lect С 
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[HF А еа to 15 ta f bby ушап 
t xactlY card» t on sba two horses: 
assign P. sera rains Wit tions. It 
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]0рс: ack som : 1 
sop horse u for the WB with a view t 1 
was rospecting Ur on’. He learned to respect 

es he found it 


un | farmers though 
mending Uo hard-working b them for they 


Pe ahi On" не that he was not even recognised by one 0 

Get out!’ the Major growled savagely when an‏ ا 

ruffianly stranger greeted him by name! | 
nd sketching the territory, B.-P. dis- 


While surveying а : : 
he had been given were not only incom- 


covered that the maps 17 : 
lee but inaccurate in many particulars. He made the 


p : 

necessary corrections and also studied the terrain from a strate- 

diced on ea metam, he oo Hai tactical recom- 

turned out, B.- Js survey proved no 

ле all 0 Е needed so his maps were filed азм пе 

x а Wi me benefit of hindsight, it can be seen that 

eed not have on de Sur ызны нЕ division 
р for four months in Ladysmith 


urteen 
years later when the Boer War was fought. Had his 


edvers Buller 

olenso — f need not have been d 

AT у the map he used sho coated at the Battle of 

оге ra Tugela River! wed а mountain on the 

led B.-P, nt for the future was that the assi t en- 
gnment en- 


d so on tha f А 
t he had b of observation, drawi : 
П а taste for the <“ ееп developin 1 T. rawing, acting 
iem p qns since childhood: Tt gave 
oduce 
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Two vears i E is BET 0 
vations that kj. 181909 enableg ep 
Ons that his service tö del B б TW), 
` ас А p 


young officer, he w 
to outdated methods becau 
example, he introduced th 
shouted orders. This is UNE Signa, © 
but in the last century, as he had E Of amy 
> Cc - 240 y ` ` e е Ity а 
frontier, noisy British patrols advertised thu ON the non 
tribesman for miles around. “Т Presence o P 
А А . Mus 
. He also during this period embarked on Bue 
‘Espionage’ has to some extent become a dirty зау 
. è X Word n 
modern age but, as B.-P. wasat Pains to point Qut, as | t 
peacetime equivalent of what is called ‘TeCOnnaisan 
‘scouting? in time of war. It requires the same courage ү, 
resourcefulness but the penalties for failure are much m. 
harsh. The only time spying was to be condemned, he ma, 
tained was when the spy was acting as а traitor to his o 
Я ] 

un ys е 1 i es vel u 
country d of microfilm, bugging devices and Surveill 
In these days appear almost naive but tky 
by satellite, B.-P.’s n pond it in which he lived- w 
- ^ : r . B 
were perfectly adequate 10 personal courage and ingenu 
‘sticated operations. as not invent: 

than today's sophisticate owder w 
It ес incredible that smokeless P he design of fiream 


ad N 
as none-the-less ч 


se they 
e use of 
à common 


t М 


Were t 


hand ,; the 4. 


lution in t the old blid 
until 1884. It iaa B more reliable diem re-load 
ти жле now possible to PT ыд ч р with ne 
powder and it wa llowed these dev Jatest machine? 
automatically. B.-P. follo 0 


ere Ше etails 01. 
He visited Armstrong’s works wh d all - em Hi 
were being manufactured 80 time, however “They had m 
British weapon. At the w machine-EUn rails к 
Command announced a ne ents certain re 
available in the press announcer its reliab 
calibre but its speed of firing nd Russia W 
closely guarded secrets. Germany абе oops an | 
menting with new types of military Ж 
developed a powerful searchlight. an officer in ly 
В.-Р. and his brother Baden (now де ип 
таз) decided — ve Ју and qu! yeloP". ıo ip 
Guards) decided — very recklessly new de ‘acid 
-e what they could discover about these. eave col up phe 
Th oy were fortunate enough to have their о pick 
eb so decided 10 go to Berlin. They manage 
І 
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TH 
ПИР? wanted about the machine-gun М ee 
information aing attention tO themselves and, flushe wit 
without а оп to the Russian manoeuvres at Krasnoe 
ccc 

Selo. 1 сапу realised that wigs and false moustaches were 
_p. hac aped Jispuise but not in real life. As he had estab- 
ght for " Be previous year, the safest disguise was to look 
jished 1 мег ood reason to be in the arca. Thus, at Krasnoe 
as if one и Baden put up ata local inn near the station and 
Selo, hc апе any two holiday-makers might, on long 
. heir walks took them round 


„nt their days as 
spent ditions — except that t 
he balloon and scarchlight 


f the arca where t 
taking place. 
inged with notice-boards forbidding entry. 
The brothers decided that boldness was their best course. If it 
was rohibited to enfer the area, then they could be fairly 
confident that, once they were safely inside, everyone they met 
would assume that they had a right to be there. So, having 
t the guards, they walked around boldly, sal- 


found a way pas 
t anybody else saluted and generally wearing 


uting everyone tha 
an air of confidence they were far from feeling. They even 


managed to examine the gondola of the new balloon during а 
luncheon-break for the Russians were so confident of their se- 
curity that they did not leave a guard on it. The brothers stayed 
on in the test area until the evening so that they could watch the 
new searchlight in operation, then slipped quietly back to their 
inn without being discovered. 

But it is possible to ride one's luck too hard. They learned 
that Czar Alexander III was to attend the last night of the 
manoeuvres and guessed that every latest device would be dis- 
played for his benefit. They arranged, therefore, that Baden 
would observe from a point outside the area of the manoeuvres 
while B.-P. would sneak back to their previous position inst 
the perimeter. When he arrived, he found the place so over TUA 
with security guards on account of the Czar's visit that he de- 
cided it would be too risky to stay. Unfortunately, as he pana 
back along the road in the dark towards hi — tht pe 
Baden, he was caught in the light м thould fave brazened 


сагті ¢ e age. He 
ра pe cu س‎ would probably not have 


experiments were 
The area was T 


things out and saluted smart!) he seems unfortunately not to 
he mistake of turning 


been discovered. On this occasion a 
have been his usual alert self for he mae 


t 


‚ please could they direct him 
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| 93 
his face away from the light. This drew Туву ty 
was promptly arrested. attention 
He tried to talk his way out of T" hy 
that he was an Englishman on holiday wp, tion b. 


20 had | ‚Ай, 

to the stations Ohi Y 

unconvincing; why should an English t оці 54 th Nt 

particular area in darkness? Fortunately, there toads 

connect B.-P. with the army or things mi 

worse for him. As it was, his passport was removes 

placed under ‘open arrest’ in an hotel in St. Peter 
Leningrad). 


1 
His position was Precarious; the penalty for Spying coy; 
as much as five years imprisonment without trial, Hi х, 
movement was watched by a plain-clothes detective in they 
and B.-P. knew that whatever he did Was reported ty 
authorities. Recovering his poise, he ا‎ 10 use the Ry 
sians' very vigilance to effect his escape. He announce м 
ing (within hearing of the detective) that e was fed y 
with: belay under open arrest, that he was e Te {0 риу 
ith it any longer, that he was going to ta € the next train 
Berlin anit from there return to England. he js pois ns 
tatiously hailed a cab and directed that ae deti. 
station. He guessed that the detective муы soddan 
report his words and that a reception E zo N 
him at the station barrier, However, he к the comet 
going to the station. No sooner had the ca ks. There he fou 
than he told the driver to take him to the docks. 
h 


: suaded the 

à ship sailing for Denmark on the next tide and per 
Captain to give him a assage. А and well 

Back аб, іп England, he rejoined his ceca he becanit 
Up to Seafo near Liverpool in May of 1 88 7 Tournament 0 
involved in the preparations fora grand Military T in whi 
celebrate Quee Victoria’s Golden Jubilee. One i oa 
he and his men took part was a mock reconnaissance by 
M enemy country 


А ic сау 
е scene ended with E i 
touted 208 the arena in which the ‘foe’ was c reality, 
he ~ sua Ve the scene in the Tournament greater а 
to lend hice inventor of the new Nordenfelt machin 

y or wel 9 mount it on 4 ‘galloping carriage’. «el 
him that theo later, his Sergant hurried into his quarters to ә 
ЧТаш-Сепета] of the British Army was belo 
О see him. B.-P. smil 


ed as he descended Ш" 


toh: 
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als do not call on mere 
fashion at that time 
wnwards to Carry 
ing а leg-pull this 
he saw that it was 


IE AMATEUR 
Gener 


TE 
re. Adjutant- 


Я 1 jokes. 
һе snappe to attention when 
„y in the Square. 
iseley һа ard of the Hussars' item in the Tournament 
^ articularly interested in the new machine-gun 
a galloping carriage’. Would it be possible to use it wit 

and its Б rough country ? They decided to have a trial run and, 

n and B.-P. on one of the horses, 
witchback performance’ over the 
ve been satisfactory for the Nor- 


u 
p . The trial must ha 
rae dopted officially for the British cav- 


san : 
denfelt machine-gun J 
was seconded to Aldershot to instruct officers 1n 
d a quick release harness 


1 ап DE. 
ЕЧ . He also invented 
Africa. His 


th 
е an opportunity f 
myth, had been appointed G.O.C. 
:« aide-de-camp? It 
regiment. It meant giving UP practica 
ous but less challenging job — but it did 
B.-P. He had 


was enough for 
by the end of 1887 he 


meant leaving th 
soldiering for a 8 


mean a return to 
lost his heart to the ‘dark continent’ and by 
was on his way back to it. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Dinuzulus Necklace 


Ir НЕ HAD hoped by returning to Africa that he mi h 

the ‘flannel-shirt life’ that had so attracted him in Nu Tesun, 
was to be sadly disappointed. The work, he ОРЫН 
disillusioned letter home, was like having a rest-cure whi ы 
my time of life, seems hardly necessary’. His uncle the id 
was kind and sought to teach his impetuous nephew Eus 
but, even combining with his responsibilities as A.D.C, ty 
duties of Acting Military Secretary, B.-P.’s position was realy 
an office job. | 
There went with his duties, of course, a rich and varied social 
life in which his Aunt Connie, the general’s wife, encouraged 
her nephew to take part. Many а thirty-year-old would hav 
revelled in a round of balls, race-meetings, hunting, theatrical 
and dinner parties that brought him into the Government 
House circle but B.-P. was ambitious for more than soci 
climbing. He quickly found himself longing for some challeng 
to his military skill, some enterprise in which he could esap 
from the debilitating atmosphere of the Government s 

social round. It was not to his taste to be cross-examined by 
Governor's wife, Lady Robinson, as to his preferences among 
young ladies of the Cape or to have to give impromP? 
Жошы in front of the butler of whatever item he we 
c eres the next concert, just because that formidable ? à 
came wi ка him to do so! Relief from this artificial existe 

Natal and а appeal for help from the Govern" 
S Si X | 
in 1879, баа Wolseley had defeated Cetywayo 2! Оше 
Provinces, сс ® 5 Kingdom had been broken up into 57 
of one Province "I а Zulu chieftain (with the excepti? 
had a white ‘chief? — John Dunt ' 
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h trader who had spent a lifetime among the Zulus). 


[ncvità ly; 


грей SU 

Erde whole of the northern half of Zululand and a strip of 
Ж country down the east coast. This was to provide them with 
pon to the sea and enough territory to found the New Repub- 
lic of Vrijheid. Dinuzulu appealed to Britain for help but it was 
too late to retrieve the land the Boers had already taken. In 
order to prevent them taking more, Britain now annexed what 
remained of Zululand. Although most of the Zulu chieftains 
accepted British domination provided they were left in peace, 
Dinuzulu bitterly resented Britain's action. With an army of 
4,000 Usutu behind him, he openly defied British authority. 
This encouraged other Zulu tribes to revolt and soon mission 
stations were being attacked, stores looted and Europeans 
massacred. The beginning of June 1888 found the resident 
magistrate of Zululand besieged in the small fort of Umsinduze 
along with 200 Europeans and 300 loyal natives. 

It was at this point that the Governor felt events had moved 
beyond his control and sent to the Cape for military assistance. 
General Smyth immediately left for Durban with a force of 
2,000 men, and B.-P. as one of his officers. On reaching Natal, 
he detached a force of 400 cavalry to relieve Umsinduze: B.-P. 
was on the Staff. On the second day of their march northwards 
from Durban, they were joined by John Dunn and his impi of 
2,000 loyal Zulus. B.-P. never forgot that first sight of Zulu 
warriors. Years later he described the scene: 


Shortly afterwards, I heard a sound in the distance which 
at first I thought was an organ playing in Church, and I 
thought for the moment that we must be appreaching а 
mission station over the brow of the hill. But when we topped 
the rise we saw moving up towards us from the valley below 
three long lines of men marching л single file and singing а 
wonderful anthem as they marched... _— 

The men themselves looked so splendid. Thev were s 
fine, strong muscular fellows with handsome faces of a so 
bronze colour . . . They wore little in the way of clothing an 
shed with oil and looked like 


their brown bodies were polis 
bronze statues. 
plumes and they 


Their heads were covered with ostrich 
he ing kilts of foxes’ tails .. . while 


Warrior 


An Usutu 
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d their knees and elbows were fastened white cows' tails 

d gn they were on the warpath . . - 

ed force relieved Umsinduze where B.-P. found 

„ы called upon to act as medical officer as well as staff 
= Then he was detailed to ascertain Dinuzulu’s where- 

officer. and the strength of his army. 

He organised a small group of Zulu scouts and set out to 
econnoitre . Sometimes they came upon groups of 
: separated from the main force but could find no trace of 
the rebel chief and his main army. On one expedition, however, 

: d his Zulu orderly were in advance of their party and 
came to the edge of a high cliff thickly overgrown with bushes. 
He was peering down into the valley below when his orderly 

:ng. He spun round to face an Usutu warrior in 


DI 


he combin 


before he stumbled upon them 
carcely recog- 


B.-P. 
nisable track. Way below them, the Usutu suddenly disap- 
ht into what appeared to be a cave. They 


followed, but the opening proved not to be a cave, but a cleft in 
the rock-face which brought them out at the head of a parallel 


and deeper valley. Far below them on the floor of the valley 
Usutu. So this was 


they could see encamped a vast army of 

Dinuzulu's secret hiding place! Immediately below Шеш, how- 

ever, huddled in the gully beneath the “back entrance’ through 
the hidden valley were 


which B.-P. had found his way into 
children. It was difficul 


hundreds of women and 

realise who or what they were for all he could see was a 
moving mass flecked with the whites 0 
eyeballs! 

B.-P. called on his orderly to address DE. no go 
language and to tell them to surrender but it WAS nog 
were far too terrified to listen. В.-Р. a. cd dey began to 
rock and began to move among them. At PAS аг the killing 
scream and cower away from him, совт stampeding 
was about to begin- They were like 3 terrified, s 
of animals. : separated from his mother, St- 

There m fide ro ыша liv. B-P. stopped and picked 


ting on the 
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im up. À shudder of dismay ran throy аер 
а hes going to harm ra Instead, he Sat the БА 
down on a rock, fished in his pocket апа foun Som Wy Ben 
him to play with. The tears Stopped as the ]; : hin | 
closed round the new тоу. Ang the Wailing ang shud lac | 
the women stopped too. Here and there, а black f = der 
a relieved smile. When the rest оЁВ.-р >; Patrol саць ol | 
him, they were amazed to find tha his or аце M "à 
This area where Dinuzulu had taken refuge Wal MIRA 
a steep mountain almost on the border of the T 


WHo Livy 


Sutus would Dee m 

inkli ess. М 

е information а$ he coulg ањ 

РЕА the strength of the enemy and Genera] Smyth moved : 

into a semi-circular Position round the Ceza, rea dy 

forces О е false move and it would be all too easy for pj. 

ie an slip out of the other half of the circle across h 
ad into Boer territory where he would be safe fr 


d om British 
pened. 


-P. and his men combed the mountainsides. They found 
improvised forts 


usly carved wooden beads. oy 
ve Possessed such an impress 


on t it had belonged to Dinuzulu 
his pocker as 


actual fighting but had learned 
his men under genuine war em 
ve Scouts and levies, He ha 


— ar 
\ | | ! 
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"T nd had seen the 
rilla tactics 1n ducas old 12th, 1888 
‘ence of guct d initiative. By Sep анар: 
рай experienc’ | р р in Cape Town with a g 
or his де: 
back at 
was 


etches of rapids. 
have his A.D.C. 
re than two weeks’ 
plore for Б часы 2 
t shoot them; all his life B.-P. t that eleph- 
к ca and intelligent creatures that he 
could not bring himself to kill them. | | 

Then it was back to the social Circuit again, 

Fate came to B.-P. 


rescue in the fo 
leave, for he became v i 


у adjoining Zululand 

both as farmers and E use гр, 
TOSpectors. | 

happily sold the шш ag тле ralin 


› Srazing and min 
Over to different settl á 
Oers we i 


Ir Francis’s 
Оет colleagues 


and here B. 
Paul’ (as P 


ìa to join the; 
-P. for the first ti jorn their 
aul Kruger was 


known), the Oom 


ent 
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. - 1 b 
man who was President of the Transvaal, The iii = 


itality from their Boer hosts which Y Tec: 
een B-P. already had for the Boers. е псы 
retained even when they were fighting on OPDosite si, eh 
vears later in the Boer War. He was Particularly MEIN 
when he talked with the young Boers, the “ү oung Agri te 
who looked forward to a federation of all the Son 
states instead of endless rivalry between British and Tica, 
Perhaps here was sown the seed of B.-P's later ideal of 
‘Brotherhood of Scouts’ which would supersede barrien Č 
nation and creed. | | 3 oi 
After Pretoria, there was a nine-day journey by mule... 
across the open veldt to the Swaziland capital. T. was art 
delight to B.-P. Once again he donned the broad-brimme4 В. 
hat, the flannel-shirt and shorts he had come to find so сопу 
able. Each evening the Commission camped under the Sun 
each morning B.-P. and one or two of his companion; Went ор 
shooting for the pot — snipe, partridge, duck. Except o 
Sundays. The Boers permitted no shooting, no travelling. x 
anything else on Sundays. = 


Чу 


the Queen Regent ang he: 
chieftains but at the end of that i 


е, the independence о; th 
Swazi папоп was assured. The whole expedition was to prow 
an educative experience for B.-P. It showed him Clearly the 
problems that could arise from the unscrupulous exploitation c 
E * It also showed him that Patient negotiation 
сена sede problems better than 1 


wards men or women, towards 

бы Commission 9494 him to anger. 

TE, B-P, fung Е Mette Ta Natal at the conclusion of 
3 his 


i | Бый еы: uncle, General Smyth. 
ADC TAS TO to join hal Pointed Governor of Alan ies 
the General's pee though af Те as Military Secretary and 
Рез and a Хе we 


5 " ^ nate. Conti oo , 
AMbitian, а Wea * ined a hint tha 
ditions relative E а lite thin With his enter- 

and I h 


iz. if Vou 
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| have to look to my work only for your career 

ууш, yourself for that work for your employment 

d to th me; and you will have to give up the expectation 
r extraneous objects, whether political, sporting, or 
less only for a few days, or unless I be going 


p.-P. wired his acceptance of the position and his agreement 
the provisos. He must for the moment have forgotten his 


B 


to 


«ense of frustration with the Staff job in Cape Town! That he 
£ embered too late showed in a letter home. ‘Did I do 
rightly? he asked. 


СНАРТЕК 5 


Mediterranean Ад» Enn 


THE NEWLY KNIGHTED General Sir Henry Sm 

been Governor of Malta for three months when Bad " 
A.D.C. was fidgeting to be getting into action Pre s re ы 
another part of his beloved Africa. Sir Francis de Wee y 
asked if he could ‘borrow’ B.-P. again for service їп мы d 
cannot promise a war, he wrote ‘but we shall have з q 
place Mwanga.’ Sir Henry put his foot down. He was oe 
pared to lend his A.D.C. to Sir Francis de Winton or, 99 
to anyone else. He had spelled out the conditions when p 
offered his nephew the appointment in Malta and В.р hag 
accepted them. 

"You can’t picture that “сатр sickness" (as I should сай 
that gets hold of one,’ he wrote unhappily to his mother. ‘A yy, 
of hunger to be out in the wilds and away from all this easy. 
going mixture of office, drawing-room, clerk and butler . . 

As senior A.D.C. he was responsible for all the Governor; 
and Lady Smyth’s entertaining — not just of the Maltes, 

British and Italian communities on the island but of the senior 
Personnel of all naval vessels, British and foreign, that paid 
courtesy visits, There were private visitors to entertain in the 
Pe of wealthy yacht-owners who included a call at Maltain 

for pan cruises. As Military Secretary he waste 

On the island: wir With the five British regiments stations 
9n and sq the reception and despatch of official ma; 
leading апу. Геге Was plenty to keep him busy but ¥4 

He was po Where? 
though; шп 


pe him Loc, realise that the two spells as ADC 


achieve hig êncing him p portunities, were not of any 4% 
Tank in the 231 5 Profession. If he was eet 
^ B.-P. must either spend 
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се or else qualify for staff work without 

years at ай Соса 1 service in the field. So far, participation 
college б, action had eluded him; he seemed only to arrive in 
^ апу теа е mopping up’ e that 
i e reat contemporary Winston Churchill bot shared 
- and PE iA "and both subsequently achieved fame at the 
this frus "S B.-P. decided the only thing to do was to try to get 
same п College so he wrote home reluctantly for books on the 
into Sta rithmetic, algebra and geometry. He also studied 
bated" "he language of a large proportion of Malta's popu- 
m еи 7 e could not tolerate an aimless existence. 
А evitably, there were theatricals to arrange to keep up the 

orale of the troops, for boredom was as much a problem in 
Malta as in India. There were no films or ТУ for the troops in 
the 18905. Everything had to be devised and improvised on the 

ot. Qut came Cox & Box again and all the plays he had taken 
out to India in 1876. Out came the scripts and music for the 
Gilbert & Sullivan operas. If B.-P. himself appeared fre- 
quently on the boards, it was because there was such a shortage 
of performers or because an artiste let him down at the last 
moment. One such occasion was when a dancer who had been 
billed to perform the Can-Can (then all the rage) failed to turn 
up. Always good for a lark, B.-P. himself donned the volumin- 
ous pleated skirt and ‘brought the house down’ with his high 
kicks. He used to say in later life that the nimble feet he ac- 
quired in his ‘skirt dance’ enabled him to escape at speed over 
EE A when he was pursued in the Matoppo Hills in 

As a general rule, admission to such concerts would have 
been free but B.-P. insisted on making a nominal charge, the 
proceeds of which he set aside in a special fund. After two years 
he had gathered together enough in entrance fees to rent a dis- 
ue hospital in o which he turned into a social club for 

n-commissioned officers and men. There was an outcry 
from local publicans who thereby lost the men's custom; there 
was an equally loud outcry from the service chaplains who pro- 
tested at the club's location in the worst part of the town. ‘But if 
you had an infected place on your body, B.-P. asked them, 
‘where would you put the poultice?’ And the club was nick- 
named ‘The Poultice’ thereafter. 

Sir Henry devised a method of keeping his restless A.D.C 
happy. It so happened that the position of Intelligence Officer 
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for the Mediterranean (based on Mal; 
B.-P.’s talent for reconnaissance (and E асап 
would be tempted to go off on unofficial 
anyway!), Sir Henry nominated B.-P. fo, ^ Wild a4 Pat j 
it was approved. The position bro | a 


€ арро tur 
. ught Mtmep, 8 
still have to manage on his m Eat по Pay pem 


ae eagre ~”, and 
shillings (75р) per day — but it m llowance of fn 
ture and it would also be another way of а Of is 
Patriotism is considered somewhat out-dated к his m 
world has shrunk. Civilisation has become so AY When th, 


m s sophisticated | 
a minor dispute in one part of the world can ed thy 


: wl affect t 
omics and stability of all the rest. In Queen Victoria's x econ. 
issues seemed simpler and B.-P. was, in his respe gn, the 


i i ct for hi 
Queen and his love of his country, very much a mano t his 


As Intelligence Officer, he was responsible for collecting and 


passing on to the War Office information regarding the ship 
and troops of different countries, their armament and any other 
information that could possibly be of military value. He used 
many devices to justify his presence in t 


he neighbourhood of 
various military targets and manoeuvres; he did not repeat his 


mistakes of Krasnoe Selo. Thus, he rowed idly past the forts 
guarding the Dardanelles, ostensibly fishing, but in i observ- 
ing the angle and placing of the gun i dac dade 
snipe-shooting at Bizerta as a, cover for марше t n ies d 
of the big French naval base 1n Tunis. He visite Б ed 
tourist and observed the manoeuvres of e dr d ш 
Spahis and Chasseurs d'Afrique. А ча em from his 
sketches and maps reached the War Office in Lon 
busy pen. :cularl 
сее occasion, following rumours that pome d rae 
powerful new guns had been installed by the ^d to есш? 
commanding the Bosphorus, p.-P. was instructe tantinople 
details. He took an American lady friend in Cons 2 
into his confidence and told her how anxious he w 
inside one of the forts. А is 
"That's easy; said his friend. “I know Hamid Райи P us 
stationed in one of them. He told me I could £o and ha 
with him any time I wanted.’ d the 
Hamid Pasha proved to be a charming host. He show" ally 
American lady and her friend all over the fort and fin4 
indicated its guns shrouded in canvas covers. B.-P.'s excite 
ment was intense! Evidently assuming that both pis visito" 
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Turk flung back the covers. B.-P. gasped; 
American» id guns that had been in the fort fo 
ге ACTES same ole B i 
they | Т : 
years! , said Hamid Pasha, ‘we are trying to impress a 
‘You sec» “ith the idea that we are re-arming our forts. If 
certain p? ny spies around, they will think that we have new 
there “er these covers? — , ; 
guns U^ exploi sound ‘cloak and dagger’ stuff compared 
T кө sinister and sophisticated network of espionage that 
wit. today but, even eighty-odd years ago, they required 
exist үе less courage and imagination of a high order. 
E] 


One of p.P.s best-known and most daring exploits 
took. place in Dalmatia, at that time part of the powerful 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. B.-P. wished to ascertain par- 
ticulars of the fort at Cattaro. With his usual attention to detail, 
he ac uired all the paraphernalia of a butterfly hunter — net, 
killing bottle and so forth. He also prepared a sketch-book with 
several completed drawings and paintings of butterflies and a 
:¬ outline only. Thus equipped, he climbed the 

Cattaro and began to commit his 
r. Whenever he was challenged; 
he displayed his sketch-book and asked whether this, that or the 
in that neighbourhood. As very 


other butterfl 
ing at all about butterflies (as, indeed, 


few people know anythin 

B.-P. himself did not!) his drawings passed muster 

challengers examined th gs closely, they would have 

seen that in the later drawings, i 

plan of the fort and the veins running across the wings led 1 
of their calibre 


the positions of the guns on the plan to notes 
butterfly’s WIPES: й Б 
p the Italian army > 


MEDITERRANEAY A 


disguised as spots on the 
Оп another occasion, he wanted to wate the country 
manoeuvres in mountainous territory. He еп dur 
for the night at 4 mountain ^, 
at he guesse 


irm sear and put uP T bed up 1 
ery early in the morning, Df © ре Reaching the 
ay the manoeuvr was the Mont 


would be a vantage point to VI е m 

top of a ridge, he was startled to See  g the came up 
Blanc massif and how bea tiful it looked û yaş reflected оп 
‘|. the wonderf red light 00 L7 hey t "mselves were still in 
the surface of the glaciers although ч. kling of numerous 
the greeny-blue stage.” е could lian tro p were bivouacke 
camp-fires and realised thr able place to tch any activity, 50 

was а 


below him. He 
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he sat down and allowed the artist in hin «s 
water-colour the magnificent view of the mo dior SN 
the midst of painting when he ay бо col ling He 
approaching. He went on with his paintin Ung, just MEN 
casual ‘Good moming!’ in Italian as they р "i 
came acros to find out who he was and why F he we ` oe iy 
showed them his painting of “Dawn Among the М бое ha 
was so obviously a talented piece of work that an Uti P 
the officers might have had about B.-P. now Фаро Pi | 
chatted for а while and he asked them casually i The 
reasons for being on the mountains so early in the day М 
‘The less interest I showed,’ he wrote 1 


иы; че. 
they seemed to be to explain matters to m ê, until S 
had the whole scheme exposed before me, i R) 
own sketch maps of the district, which were far mor 
and o complete than anything of the kind I had seen kj s 
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"- ile, the officers moved E leaving B.-P. in peace to 
Aft the observat pf ze pap 
m : ve hree YAS: Sir Henry’s tour of duty as Governor of 
4 Mame to an end. As the date of departure approached, 
Np. became increasingly anxious about his own future. His 
replication for recognition without actual attendance at Staff 
Collese had bxen turned down for lack of an active service 
vari. He had applied to be sent on various smali campaigns 
n the Sudan and Mashonaland but these applicauons had also 
piled. His future in the army looked bleak. He wrote for advice 
; old Colonel, Sir Baker Russell, and the reply was prompt 
gnd direct: ‘Resign as Military Secretary in Malta. Rejoin 
regiment and get in some regular service.” | = 


THE BUTTERFLY PLAN m 
Only the markings on the lines of the butterfly have any significance 
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He did resign and arrived back in Engl E TWICE 
and in M 
ay 
: 93 ty 


find that his brother Geor 

Li е, д 

ried — the first of her sons * e ee had 

had dismissed as ‘the selfish, ordinary Mts. Baden- Pow 

spending for himself alone’. B.-P., however ы of earning ao 

his new sister-in-law, though he reassured his, delighted "i 

himself was ‘safe for the time being. ‘I’m too mother that X. 
young yet!’ he — 


The 13th Hussars were stationed in I 

long absence, B.-P. was welcomed ee cei his 
d of his old squadron. He worked hard at Мане 
é his men through a sp ood 
veterinary course himself. The une E 
oeuvres were held that year in the presence of Lord Wolle 
— had last met in Seaforth years earlier Mini 
i ‘age’ on the sand-dunes. As usual, 

ds singled him out for notice. 
Tt was an extremely dry summer for Ireland and the roads 
were dusty. B d that the guard on the particular 
st he was detailed to са the book’ and 


kept watch only on th 
sergeant and 1f a dozen of his troopers to CU 


middle of which could occasionally 1 
form. The ‘enemy assumed th the whole trooP was passing 
d. In the meantime, B.-P. d the rest ? 

the the rear. 


along the roa 

tachment circled round and too: ж an officer изе his 
г 2 : 1 see ә р 
Lord Wolseley was delighted I like D P* e gulations 


he said. 
The 13th Hussars were in Ireland for two years E with 
signed himself to "ng the rest of his years 0 service the 
them without hope of promotion 10 high гарк. da afra! 
Staff College is beyond me now, he wrote to his brother: 
think I am over-age and I am certain I can’t afford à 
mer — nor can I learn the required mathematics.” 
Hew re money from 
"or cer Ie ои 
year — iderable sum for those da s. It appeate ‚ £003 
he would haye an opportunity of E AE nore, 
Graphic invited him to spend his leave as their correspond nt 
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і ш 00 БЕ massacres in Armenia. The pay 
p Т emed a princely Sum thirty shillings (£1.50) a day 


id. B.-P. wired his acceptance and began to 


pack. ne did not get 10 Turkey on that occasion. Before he had 

ime 10 © lete his arrangements, Lord Wolseley sent for 

^4 He was tO go on active service to the Gold Coast. ‘You will 

raise tive contingent, B.-P. was told ‘and command it аз а 
ag and pioneering force for our Ashanti expedition.’ Lord 

Wolseley E e ies = es smiled. ‘It’s not cav- 
rvice, he а ‘put you will have eve : 

full use of your wits!’ ry opportunity to 


B.-P. was elated. Not only was he to go to Africa agai 
on active service. Maybe he could earn that Staff vi cipem 


ognition after all. 


е 


СНАРТЕЕ б 
c 
H. €-0f-the-B 19- Ha p 


BRITAIN HAD IN all nine wars a ainst ' 
nineteenth century. This people occupied dip it during the 
Prah river which formed the northern boundary or ond 
Coast Province of equatorial Africa. They were one db Gl 
cruel and savage of tribes; they practised human Sacrifice a 
constantly raided neighbouring tribes to obtain victims, As te 


century advanced, the Ashanti grew more arrogant. On sever] 


occasions they wiped out the British forces sent against them - 
and even when themselves defeated, they completely ignored - 


the terms of any peace settlement. 
The last expedition against them had been led by the very 


man who now put B.-P. in charge of native levies: the then Sir 


Garnet Wolseley. After his defeat of King Kofi Karikas, йе 
Treaty of Fomena had laid down that human sacrifice po E 
abolished, that trade routes across Ashanti ку Ле, gold 
kept open and that the sum of 50,000 OZ. of €: Tan 
should be paid by the King. That had been in! Ui fulfilled. 
less to say, none of the terms of the treaty had - i oi dh 
Now King Prempeh had succeeded ‘King Co bit as unco- 
Golden Stool of Ashanti and he was proving s е аа 
operative as his predecessor. By 1895 the British GO e oh 
had had enough; they decided that the time had come D 2 and 
Prempeh completely and io cage rom to stamp out 0 
the savage practices of his people. 

e Wolseley had selected Sir Francis Scott of the Cra 
Coast Constabulary as over-all leader of the expedition. nain 

s to raise a levy of native troops to go ahead of the to 
yes clearing a route from Prahsu on the Gold Coast bor der : 
ee peh’s capital, Kumasi. He was also to scout for infor 


tion about Prempeh and his movements. In the middle 0 
ma 


21 
. etant Capt. Graham of the 
and his ast Castle ОП the Gold Coast 


tl 
peg?” «ded tO 
^1 6 . ° 
пу 4, jth а kine OF cing @ 105 Pet diem’, ' 
t 100 1 {юп : p See tint ? 
bott ake amusing "any men er diem’. ‘Uniform 
man. As the levies wore 


) ks 1 S 
po per diem , Й тей fez for 
was all the uniform require 
p.-P. him- 


disciplined natives. B.-P- broke down th 
er — rather after the fashion of the Patrol system he was 


to introduce 1 
smaller groups of about twenty men, 
the Prah and into Ashanti territory. 

had to learn 


new techniques as he went 
axes, they had to hack a road wide enou to 
army through fifty miles of jungle. They had to lay corduroy 
or log roads over swamps» they idge innume 
жаы, clear areas for camps and buil rest huts 20°. est 
equipment — all in the humid, stifling twilight of торка anci 
E ere was always а уегу real danger Of 2 by he 
Cr an even greater danger for white men from Ie. 
C raham fell ill and had to be replaced: r | 
umbed, and the next an e nee: In 
placements and all went do with, 
himself kept going — Which tf attributed “eves: V 
always carried a spare shirt tied оп py the ` ar he chan 
the one he was wearing be“ 
it for the dry one; à ing the ЇР 


Building bridges in Ashanti 
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ra time was а Major Gordon 
of bis su orking on 4 parallel road to 
one Hussars r miles away. It happened that one of 
the service rations. 
vt” ave S B.-P. hacked off a 
nema” to share дә r it by native runner. It had a label at- 
ире РОГ a hich was written ‘Major Gordon’ and the date on 
don WHC 25 killed, just in case its delivery was delayed. 
: ord would initial the label and return it 

to in ipt of the meat. However, by 
B.-P: we runner had returned, Р. and his working party 
г delivered the label to one 


:~ Francis Scott's army which 


gE-BIG-HAT 


gE-0F7T 
s fo 


Шей... 
field telegraph to H.Q. 
e line came the questions to B.-P. ‘Where had the b 
e? ‘Why had B.-P. sent in no report? What a mis- 
ing that small label had caused! 
The road pushed forward through the jun 
Adansi Hills and eventually, more quic 
down into the open clearing where Kumasi lay — har 
in the European sense but rather a collectio le and daub 
huts with the ‘Palace’ at the rear. This was a со 
larger and more imposing huts, connected by 4 series 0 


courts. 

E was no resistance — only the throbbing and boe 
la drum talk’ as B.-P. and his levies moved cautiously into f 
rge open space, rather like a vast parade-grounc in front © 

Jised that he was 


the palace. Could it be that King Prempeh rea d chil- 
шке The square began 10 7" Men, women 2 ғ 
еп came out of the huts. A band approached, beat ecsion 
bre as 


ey playing on horns mad ; ге 
E followed, colourful with their bobbing ed on his throne 
inally King Prempeh was carried in and e е 5 

to the ground. Не wore à black and gold ves throat and arms. 
necklace and bracelets of pure E^ silent and і 
Not a word was utter sat theres Ses, He sat ШЕ?» two 
waiting for Sir Francis marc t e ien 
inscrutable, as, those forces Е ме thousan 


thousand British troops» 
column after colum? after colum 
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Sir Francis and his officers seated themselves e К 
before Prempeh and commanded him to арргоас E icing 
what message they brought from the British Governn 
atmosphere WAS tense. Would this be the signal f lent Th 


OT an Asha 
atig without a word, Prempeh rose and approg М t 
British leacer. He listened in silence as Sir Francis t ed th 
that the Governor would be arriving іп a few dayy a hin 
that the King would have to make submission to ne ang 
listened in silence as he was told that he must produ è 
50,000 oz. of Ashanti gold still unpaid from the Tres, È 
Fomena. Still without a word or a flicker of expression TY of 

turned when Sir Francis had finished and stalked back ` 
his throne. The bearers lifted it shoulder high and carried hin 
away in the same manner as he had come. 

It was all too easy. What was Prempeh plotting? B.-P. ang 
his scouts decided to do a little investigation for themselyes 
Exploration showed that there was one point behind the palace 
enclosure where the bush had not been cleared. There was, 
hardly noticeable door in the palace stockade through which 
anyone inside could escape unseen into the cover of the bush 
and so away from the city to the security of the fores 
beyond. 

B.-P.’s first precaution was to clear the bush so that there 
was an open path all round the palace enclosure which no-one 
could cross unobserved. Then he concealed sentries round the 
whole area and maintained a twenty-four-hour watch. 

For two days and nights nothing happened. Arrangements 
went ahead for the ceremony of Prempeh’s submission to the 

ener. ers guessed that if anything was going to happen, 
жо dingly e night before the ceremony. He made his plas 


E os ell Pimps chiefs and counsellors, one by 016 
seemed to = i че the royal palace. Hours passed; it 
Sinister atmosph, ong palaver. A steamy mist added to е 
scarcely even кей, From where he lay hidden, B.-P. coul 

4€ early ho © Secret door in the palace stockade. , 
Stealthily through urs, he was alerted by a figure emerging 

the figure pa the mist from the directi the door 

men bers then gave a | lirection of the ы 

А grunt. $i behind him. So ow whistle, the signal arrange 
“ce. Another foe of sudden movement. A 82%, 


Sure slipped out of the palace and 


Re OF rHE-BIG-HA » бї 
repeated. Prempeh’s chieftains, far 
r troops to surprise the British, 
agged and bound, 
he palace stopped just 
: something i alerted him to danger. He stood per- 
` ‘cious, like ® stag scenting his hunters. He 
| < to the palace to give warning. B.-P, 
praed his hiding-places grabbed the Ashanti round the neck 
him to the ground, They wrestled 
m li get à grip on the smoothly oiled 
body of his opponent. The native broke loose and grabbed his 
ni swinging it like a club, but at that moment help arrived 
ий that Ashanti also wa 
prisoners. н i А А 
The following morning, his plan of escape foiled, King Prem- 
peh had to make his submission to Governor Maxwell. There 
was no intention to depose him, the Governor assured him. The 
British army had come merely to ensure that the terms of the 
Treaty were observed. If King Prempeh would cease troubling 
the neighbouring tribes, if he would stop human sacrifices, if he 
would keep open the new road that B.-P. had cleared through 
the forest, he could rule in peace. And there was the question of 


2 50,000 oz. of gold; it must be paid at once. Impossible, 
eclared the King, speaking for the first time. 680 oz. was the 
inced he was 


же he could produce! The Governor was convince 
ying and B.-P. was detailed to organise a search for the gold. 
E. and his men turned Kumasi upsi hey never 
dg find the Ashanti gold — it was too we di 
d find Prempeh's ‘golden stool" or his go 
at they did find was Prempeh's fetish grove- The grove 
under the owa-owa trees was heaped with skeleton s 
roues — sure confirmation that human sacrifice Wa 
actised by the Ashantis. 
‚ B.-P. also found a vast bowl of beaten brass, ар camp bath 
inches deep. He decided it would make an € changed his min 
and ordered it to be put with P5 earned it W 
about bathing in it, however, when pe кн the blood of their 
а in which the Ashanti used 10 
Ictims! ; rne 
Once agai ercifully, t had fv ries th : А 
War; “| PA reinforced many "ре need for practical skills 
develop and use with great 


——" ПЕЕ 


^N 


sly M 


out to be 8 bloodless 
at B.-P. was later to 
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«The-Wolf- That-Never- 
Sleeps’ 


MATABELE WERE really Zulus who had been cut off from 
their original territory when the Boers made their Great Trek 
into the Transvaal in 1836. Much of the story of the southern 

of the African continent recalls the Border feuds of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries between the Welsh and the 
English. The problems of South Africa were not really political 
but economic. Where prosperity depended on cattle, each tribe 
needed land to graze its beasts. The inter-tribal wars and up- 
risings that took place throughout the nineteenth century were 
very much like the cattle-raiding expeditions and reprisals 
along the Welsh border that gave rise to the nursery rhyme: 


Табу was a Welshman, Taffy was а thief; 

Taffy came to my house and stole a piece of beef . - - 

I went to Taffy’s house, Taffy was in bed. 

I took up a poker and flung it at his head. 
In this instance, the Matabele, driven from their own lands by 
the Boers, had gone to the Shona’s ‘house’ and Ex spe 
ated the territory of this peaceable tribe in the south © 
now Rhodesia. ‚а 

In that name, ‘Rhodesia’, lay the seeds of this present ир 


Minister of Cape Colony їп 1990. : 

:el Africa апо, з 
British influence over the whole of n the scramble for central 
е LI . ۷ rE = е 

join the Cape to Cairo by га the territory of t 
Africa, he ied anxious re t 


be Matabele 


. . \сү 
and the Mashonas before either Germany oy Pun 


so far there either af those countries would lave | 
САЛАХ rug ROTON the а, сеу cunt Py 
South Аба fom the north, U og 

Rhodes made a davidl sharp ARUN w 
ale кщ which gaye МАМ NUMAR COMPA 


LN d 


uh the M 


. 4 OMS | | 
the mineral rights of TION Square Miles at Mata, M 
Xn 


edm exchange lr Кас ХАХА, LOCO rifles, TOO oan 
ае and à оой en the. Zambesi! lt was sa be: 
miners poured mte the country by the thousand, taking ov, 
goa cattle gri land for their camps aud mines, that М 
Мыш Маш rvalised he had been duped. 

But, as so. often. happens when men achicve great power. 
Rhodes over- reached hunselt. His agent in the northern part y 
the new ‘Rhodesia’ quite unlawfully led a mid into the Tras 
vaal with the idea of helping non- Boer settlers to demand thes 
rights. This was the ill-fated ‘Jameson Raid’ which implica: 
Rhodes and toppled him from power. This was the cue the 
Matabele .CThey were already in desperate stris a 
there had been a disastrous drought which, along with a dis. 
ease called ‘rinderpest’, was Killing off all their cattle. If the 
white men, Rhodes and Jameson, were not after all as powerte 
as they had seemed, perhaps the Matabele could dnve ош 
all the white settlers and take back their land for grungy 
again. 

` They consulted their god, the M'limo, who told them s 
massacre all the white people in Bulawayo and afterwards © 
slaughter all those in the outlying farms. In their enthusiis 
the Matabele carried out the oracie's instructions in the WORE 
order. they attacked the farms first. Consequently, the 202 
of Bulawayo had time to prepare their defences. This was dx 
NL the late spring of 1896 which brought Colon 

î hurrying from the Cape at the head of 800 Bros 


ble task ahea тегей 
by the upris 32 d of them. The area со 
There were no nile, Аз France, Spain and Italy горе 
t there ee Re proper roads and it was € 
The use of discip! “7000 Matabele against 2,000 Bri 


Ades ee DN А а : 
on the Matabele who, fecling ыз 21 inflicted quick defeat 


M'limo's magic did ® 


"ee 


К: WIDE NEVER TETTE А 
ew de dese heart; TE seen 

vc oum] were withdrawing to the 
(they. WET to be driven from this 
SE uMormatim, gules and 
ably the task was entrusted: to 


омс! х, DE) 


AN 


up with an American scouG Major Fred Burn- 
ved for many years Im the arca, L'ogether they 
м d we enemy positions Lhe Englishman learned a 

can about reading signs — tricks that Bum- 
м the Red Indians. R-P would also 
um alone M eight, locating the enemv camping grounds and 
| th by the number of their camp-fires — 4 


MNT heit steng 
۱ Ch earned him che name among the Matabele of ‘Im- 


hat whic мүн ч \ 
ج‎ lhat- Never- Sleeps | He would creep 
inching forward again 


he rocks, Lying low, pausing. | 
patience, knowing it was à deadlv game ef hide- 
adak he was playing: knowing also that his own safety 
aad that af the асчу back in camp depended on hus skill 
in COR ESSI. Once he was spotted bv a Matabele sentrv 
and it was a case of who could run faster over the rough 
houlders and slipping stones, В.-Р. wore rubber-soled shoes 
for these. expeditions, both for quietness and for scd. АП 
be swore his skill at "kirt-dancing! in the regimental concert 
in Malta enabled him to be more nimble than the 
enemy! 
"Be our ocasions he led Col ett OT Gh ЗҮ 
" iris ords ап on each occaston brought tien n rebell : 
Ry «чини: Am but they were no пеатет quelling е xi Mort 
troops ln e of June, the Mashonas had WU л M 
pletely re sent fram the Care B.-P. bin Ux wis colit 
чу on to the work ot reconnais An © oo bad 2 Mi 
panion a young Zulu named Jan G root ott * бат” and 
reputation for his skill as à sui He spoke £ М, pe ups 
usually wore European clothes They WO up duns dx + 
el =" Ca АХ ` 


anong t 
with infinite 


ous 


ly territory, have a brief sleep es, де «ы apa 
Te the enemy positions, his ЗОРЕ, us ee ah 
s cattle апа any other inforr'^ a го М” am 
aga ^ А 
riis. they would retur. Mm. m sm -— 
ifferent route — 19 FT xke theif hase Te yn oo дє suse a 
чё. wet to wae aw 


: One early morning: \ king are 
ing for the moming СООК? 


а ка ааа T | 
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extent of the force be НО Ly 
then another, and an uu them. At day, > Ty 
е ег, a other. D, first E 
The swine,’ muttered Groott One f 
and е TOOtbOOm, ‹ wa) 
are laying a trap for us.’ They kn Sli 

He whispered to B.-P. that he = 
stripping off his European clothes, н g0 and inves: — ^ 
savage. B.-P. waited and waited fot t off, every ile iy 
turned traitor? It was one of the acm fo reum, ak 
would admit, that spying made eis of the Ж А 
friends. Не moved his position to а леа ous even of 
and waited. After an hour, he saw uL hidin à 
felt bitterly ashamed of his doubts. The Zulu ie a ing Шш 
їп his suspicions. He had found a large party of "н been corren 
ing to ambush them as they returned. What had det Wait 
boom's suspicions was the fact that the fires had be ed Groy, 
after another in regular sequence, as if a single “жы, One 
ning from one to another. If they had been genuine cookin 
fires, they would have sprung up irregularly —a lesson ы 
В.-Р. in observation and deduction. 

The campaign proceeded with infuriating slowness. The bes 
successes were when the enemy could be lured or driven out of 
his established village which was then destroyed. The Britis 
forces were divided into a number of small flying columns 
which could move at speed and between them cover large areas 
of territory. Gradually, the Matabele were driven deeper int 
the mountains, leaving behind their herds and their women and 
children. But the Matoppos was a impossible area for mili 
operations. When an impi was driven from One place, it simp’ 
moved further into the mountains. However, qu | 
prisoners indicated that even the Matabele leaders themse i 
were growing weary of the campaign. B.-P. asked permission 
try out a ‘dodge’, as he called it. ke 

Ах the beginning of August, he and Grootboom had take 
prisoner two women, one of whom, a Very aged сгопе, un 
out to be a close relative of the Matabele chief. On August 11 
ld old lady was taken to the mountains and set down тоге ¢ 

ess where the Chief’s kraal had stood. A hut was built for ht 
and she was provided with food and ttendant. 
white flag was erected above the hut eee ithdrew, d 
two native troops who had undertak ; ey ih ‘dodg 
shouted to the rebels (who they Chev А nen же fro! 
the rocks) that if they wanted peace, they A d come dow 
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old lady; she would have all the information 
which to make UP their minds. In the 


to 
es fout O5. ch would make no attack. 
cate night, t two women and the flag disappe 
a 
uing Or ened for one day, two days; three. On appeared 


ng 0 09 ourth oy ains would lik 

age that the chieftains would П e to talk over the term 
p | er with ‘the white chief". But which white chief? он 
an carting on? The High Commissioner? In the end, Cecil 
Rhodes, eat personal courage, offered to go unarmed 
os for an indaba от conference with the chief- 


frst steps Were 
р taken towards what became 


‘00 s ۹ 0 e. 
Р. mean me was sent on ‘mopping up’ o eratio j 
ere still fighting in the north. oad 


i 0W 
at the enemy had already fled at their appr 
ү, abandoned camps with clothing, n ai 
оз looted from murdered whites. Once he aad 
pet made from the twisted horn of a koodoo, а 
: 2 


a sort 0 
species of antelope, which he decided to keep as a souvenir For 


the most, however, it was а tedious and 
| arduous task, i i 
log eld plateau in hardship, discomfort eue 
streams dd * n deed and fatigue, with dreadful thirst when 
and unpalatabl cf oles were found to be dried P with scanty 
ey expected E ood such as boiled horse because the game 
ina eet supply them was infected with rinderpest. 
of the chief W са only one impi to be subjugated: that 
of veldt befo е em It took a long, Weaty trek of over 120 miles 
the pattern ч | ey reached his mountain stronghold and it was 
the chieftain amt Maro over again — how to winkle ow 
a secure position — articula 
а B.-P. had no more than 115 men? i T 
E cn Jan Grootboom and the Matabele cooking 
ноя Jecided to improve on that D He must turn his 
5 men into à much larger force. Thr ughout the day, his 
handful of men played a game of decepti termittent bursts 
of gunfire came rom one side and then from another. A group 
were despatched to th 


random as 
the face of 


stru! 

abele Jooked 4° 0 

ot lit one after an ther, but appearing at 
n moved around lighting them. In 
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such a vast British force, how co Wed, T 
Dawn saw an empty Stronghold, үу edza m 
peared into the hills and edza and pj, ma 


: gave no mor IS men hay Stay 
abele campaign was over, i OPPositio hag itt 


a. Th Чы, 


of an Idea 


Genesis 


An officer may hold two 
nk on which his pay is 
ary and is called his 
f authority but no 


$ some 0 d customs. 
TE нт i One is his ‘substantive 14 
on rank is higher but tempor 
him seniority 0 
of full colonel for his part 


his substantive ra was 


жа} fad been awarded the brevet 
ition arose when 


0 
pe returned to the 13th 
abstantively only the third most senior officer in the regiment, 
hs brevet colonelcy put him above the Regiment's substantive 
fiextenant-colonel who, until B.-P.’s return had been in com- 
mand of the regiment! The War Office solved this peculiar 
situation by offering B.-P. command of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards in India. 
E abe Guards were a mixed lot of men. They 
m jm 8 into shape before they became 4 ‘regiment’. 
mite bh A gn from the outside instead of pro- 
E - e the regiment to reach command made B.-P.’s 
mu. PY delicate. ‘New brooms’ are not alway? wel- 
in Africa Ü ad learned a great deal in the years he had spent 
erae wx Malta. He had learned how to lead men and he 
DR н also that the best way of getting people to do things 

1 E» € them want to do those things. 

di ndia had not changed. There was still the same danger of 
isease as there had been in the Seventies when he had been a 
raw sub-lieutenant. Now, in 1897, he arrived in d 
enteric fever rampant among the men, with serious loss of life. 

It did not take him long to guess that the infection was pic 
up from the food and drink the men purchased in the bazaars. 


ا 
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He did not, however, Ww 
anyone to go і 


Y from 
#79 И n approach, the men со 
willingly and there was Soon a dramatic fall in the "Der 
fever cases in the sth. n 


ow the question Was how to 
bazaars. B.-P. Opened a social club wi 
meals and games, Не fo ven a pug 
Cook in England and set h 5 cakes and baking м 
€ set up а soft-drinks factory. He started a гер ih 


in sma groups, preferably in competition with one kde 
L it should encourage self-discipline a 
reliance, 


: coutin 
He knew from experience that reconnaissance and scouting 


: $i d Mat- 
embraced all these ideas. Even though his service in the 


ill con- 
abele Campaign had been arduous and dangerous, ai the 
sidered it as ‘the best time of my life’. He had lecture on 
excitement and the challenge. So he started to give h soon de- 
reconnaissance to small Broups of volunteers, whic necdotes 
Veloped into large &roups. He spiced his lectur es with a to im- 
and illustrations from his own experience and it is easy ise his 
gine how an actor of his ability would be able to dramatis ble 
а Spy in the Mediterranean area or would bet in 
ious Characters he had encountere 


; ee jon 

men were given practical instructio d 

th i varied country and those that qualifie 
Sleeve of th E. ABE df Scout? ang Were proud to wear on the 
“Ir uniform а distingui hi . hape 
of a Cur-de-lyg, based on the d SUR ing badge in the shap 
mpass, © design us ed to indicate north on 


/ 


Scouts of the sth Dragoon Guards on manoeuvre. Notice First 
Class badge on the right sleeve of the top-most figure. 


[| 
е doesn't half work us hard,’ one of the 5th was 
rdw ү but the worst of it is, we don't crack up WI 
e | . We seem to be better for it" 
a о one always spoke with affection and respect of p.-P. m 
to his di Tt was surely because he brought the personal toug! 
айу ationships. He knew every man and every officer р : 
mya say his family background, why he had joine 
nd so on. ў 
di t was this relationship that brought about n есе 
scipline, because each man desired TO please. This 
sinl d than discipline imposed by ™ ык 
bos cur i S -olonel, D.7* ° 
Of course, India meant polo again, Аз а Mies and do An 
Was now able to afford two beauti 
he played better than ever- 


4 | 
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, 


o reinforce Dr. Haig Brown Was beo; 


8: 


Polo, like his experiences in action in Afri 
Ca, 


I have often urged my youn friend 
adversary, to ‘play polo’ with Шш гизе. faced witha 
years later] i.e., not to go at him bald-heade d E Write man 
by side with him and gradually edge him of to ride side 
Never lose your temper with him. If you are Sis track, 
there is no need to; if you are in the wrong you P the тїр}, 
to. ап t afford 


In the Inter-Regimental Polo Tournament his team lost 

to the 4th Hussars. There was a dinner in the evening at bi 
everyone toasted everyone else and the guests Mis 
extremely mellow. There were many speeches — all on the i 
ject of polo — and very late in the evening, a young member of 
the 4th Hussars’ team rose to his feet and declared that he, too, 
was going to address the company on the subject. , 

‘Sit down!’ everybody shouted, but the young Hussar took no 
notice and proceeded to speak at length and with such do- 
quence that soon the noisy table fell silent and everyone 
listened with attention. The speech ended to loud ap- 
plause — and then the orator was firmly seized by his brother 


officers and sat upon! 
“Y : ж d ffi Tm india- 
ou won't keep me down, defied the officer. 


As indeed he continued to do for the rest of his life, for the 
twen old 


England in the darkest hours of World War II. 

OF sere "s india on this tour. THEY joy 
E "Pra years, filled with all the various activities and $ 
aiding — over his forty-two years: training В 
Josing ep dieti writing, acting. He has been Critic , 4 
nos s cheatricals, partici 
standinz. He Er but this criticism shows lack of un 
never lacked нн pb ишн it was required ^r: 
authority but they loved UN men. They respected € 

use he was prepared occasio 


ally to play the fool 
Ў 01, tc ali 
understanding of their от 20у sense of humour and 4! 


An example of 


were 


this t A , 
ook place in a regimental concert in 
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own took the stage to sing a solo. He 
specimen of a trooper; his voice was 
ot hi words and altogether his turn was a disaster. 
forgo ор troops grew restless. "Take him off!’ they 
he а j t this Private Brown stopped singing. He came down 
pouted: dights looking hurt and addressed his audience above 
e foo s only trying to do his best, he complained. It 
i fair. Не moaned on with a string of complaints about 
qas ne army, the regiment. And if they had a colonel like 
India, Suddenly one of the young officers jumped up. 
| the C.O.!’ he shouted. And, of course, he was 
te on the stage was indeed the 


py Jove! 108 
сет. How the troops cheered 


right. The whining priva 
regiment's commanding о 


almost obsessive compulsion for work. His early 
training, the friendly but fierce competition between 
Baden-Powell brothers, the constant financial pressures made 
him use every available minute. While in India he began to jot 
down some of the ideas he had gathered together on the subject 
of reconnaissance. He gave the proj book the title Aids to 
+ aside for a while as %15 


bim! 
B.-P. had an 


quarters and set off for England to nd 
leave. He expected to be back in In ore he saw that 
year — but it was to be many, many уе 

a soldier. 


zc i 


СНАРТЕК 9 


Hero of Mafeking 


B.-P. ARRIVED HOME in the middle of 


June 1899, but 
was different on this leave. For one thing, there cd а one 
close-knit family. George, the brother with whom B.-P, had 
always been closest and to whom he had always turned for 
advice, had died but a few months before at the early age of 
fifty-one. It was different, too, in that there was war in the ait, 
ver since gold had been discovered on the Rand, there had 
een unrest in the Transvaal. Non-Boer labour had flooded into 
the country to work the mines. This labour produced fe 
sixths of the revenue of the Transvaal and outnumbered Я 
Boers by two to one, yet they had no rights. President um 
eevernment steadfastly refused them the vote. It wasin x : 
of the cause of these "Uitlanders' or foreigners that d 
had made his ill-advised ‘Raid’ in 1896. Moreover, con 
m the Transvaal wer 


ssive. 
€ becoming more and more герге 
ТЄ was по free press, j 


polic e ud es we 1 i 156 
Si Were ] 8 Te peremptoril y dism 1 
igns that gi ven excessive owers. е : 
the P I I h re were a 


ocrati¢ 
ue M Transvaal was no longer a free and mr ha 
: durs, President Kruger was arming heavily 
an alli 


itish Hi, coe With the Orange Free State. 
тї 
the gov tish High C 


5 i arned 
ommissioner, Sir Alfred Milner, X d 
t more e In London that war was inevitable. 
and a 
Pe Colony 


nd t0 
in rea: 2 ments be sent out from Englar any 
jected. The ambition was sii Strength, This reques states P 
outh Africa: а show of str achieve a union of the 
а generation, xy Heth 


2 Oy Britain might put 
dab е 
а Dutch Majo 


ji 
Cape Colony ha „1Рог(апг, the parliament 9 
ity, 
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399, t ity t British ‘Uitlanders in the 
fn Mat Tiioned ueen Victoria to intervene on their 
nce was called 1n June between President 

лег to discuss the prob- 


and the British 


f success 
did come, they 


pruge! АР, were only $ ; ; 
n to realise that if war 


pigh ared. 

ш ү E his return from India, p.-P. was lunching at 

Club in London when Lord Wolseley's : 

im 

Hullo, һе said. were in India. I've just cabled 
The C.-in-C. wants to see you.” 

his lunch and reported to the War 

the point. 


Office. Lord Wolseley cam 
uth Africa,’ he said. 


lied B.-P. 
Saturday?’ 
The C.-in-C. looked dangerous: (Why not?” he demanded. 
Because there's not a boat on Saturday; sir, replied P.7^? 


g I could go on Friday.’ , 
: Ха C.-in-C. burst out laughing. The reply was 50 typical 1 
he ‚— always one step ahead їп information. ё had gues 
might be required in South Africa and had quickly look 
olseley gave him his instructions. He was: 
(1) to raise tw i :nfantrY 
A o regiments of mounted infantry? ode- 
"S in the event of war, to organise the defence of the Rh 
; 3) ав far as possible, to keep the forces © forces: 
pied in this direction away from their own ™ РЕ? 
; «Comman e 
m to have the high-sounding title 0 Ciel гай ре 
hief, North-West Frontier Force’ “or Lord pdw* 
Was given the Prime Minister ° т . „self com- 
ecil. Я з P. found ر‎ Cape 
When he arrived at Cape Ted permis ду; 
pletely frustratec- was Fe in the Colony’ “ores and 
шы to recruit any ind 
used permission by tht, f. 
supplies! He se off for Bula 
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of his staff: Col. Plumer with whom he h 
Matabele campaign; Capt. McLaren ER Worked in " 
bungalow in India way back in 1881 and cle shared hic 
recently seen service in Egypt. . Hore who had 
The plan they devised was a simple one. Th 
miles of Transvaal border to keep under sutveillanc Were 509 
assisted by McLaren, would raise one of the тейине, rh Plumer, 
in Rhodesia to control the northern sector; Hore w aie 
charge of the second regiment, raised in pee ae 
west of the Transvaal. The only suitable base for sup lies n 
Mafeking on the Cape to Bulawayo railway. This oa e 
inside Cape Colony at a point where that province abutted bed 
Bechuanaland and the Transvaal. Unfortunately, in order not 
to offend the Government of Cape Colony, B.-P. could make 
no overt movements towards preparing the defence of the town 
and building up supplies there. T'hus prepa rations (particularly 
in building up a stock of armaments) were nowhere near com- 
plete when on October 11th the Boers declared war. B.-P. had 
felt concerned that so much time had had to be spent over his 
work in Mafeking instead of being able to carry out part two of 
his instructions; ‘to organise defence of the frontier’. He had 
asked for extra troops to garrison the town but was told there 
were none so he had had to call in Col. Hore and his Bech- 
падара regiment. The Boers invaded the British territory on 
By C eden at once, laying siege to Ladysmith and Kimber e 
f s 13th, Mafeking also was surrounded and cut 
It o аы of the world. 
before he red that one of the last things B.-P- had ds 
to Scouting to agland was to deliver the manuscript of his din 
e shops in Nc E publishers. By the time the book appeare all 
un er way and not 1899, the siege of Mafeking was as 
Widely read. In iı pa p Dame was well-known, so his ook W 
necessa It he had А ДЕА h racte! 
self-reli ог а good sco emphasised the qualities ої С а and 
emonstra lir That he bin 1 Pluck, discretion, CO em el 
news filtereq g these very e and the people of Mafeking m 
town. rough to Eee became apparent to 2 he 
fnit described th Stand of their gallant defence of 
‘sustained Pad hist тере as “а gam rt t0 
wild impr gallant sien n has des ne of bluff from sta wn 
| Improvisation’, ^86 upon а ha ied how the little 10 
rtening diet of gaiety ? 


as 
covered 


certal 


HERO OF MA 
inly needed. Th 
an area of 


small Кор)“ 2 


) LI 
ere were 1,500 white 


Mafeking | 
arrison totalling 1251 made 
own Guard. The sole armaments consisted of 


joaders, four sev 


Nordenfelt machine-gun an 


nly made of sandbags. However, at least they 


aged to create а 


With a fla 
g of truce demanding 
prevent further bloodshed’. В.-Р. ТР 


populati ded. B.-P. had to ha 
ion tactfully and enlist their support; Ра 

food became scarce. 

not only in ch ovet- 
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e town straddled the Molopo 


some 1,000 yards square in the 
| t. There were absolutely no natural de- 
jid cept ° je, 200 feet high, on the southern 
fences wn. The railway bisected the town at right angles 

ative quarter from the rest. Inside 


and 8,000 native civilians and 
up of troops, police, railway 


more Martin-Henry single- 
s, one one-pounder gun, one 


d eleven Maxims. B.-P. had man- 


a distance — which would cer- 


this pitiful defence were rangec 


gnificent marksmen, all equippe with good 
tillery, the latest weapons from the 


ndle the civilian 
rticularly 8$ the 


the face of su 


bloodsh 
ed ; ауе 
was that of a chicken. 7° БЕУ ego SUITE yggled ^ 


0 
f beer and sent him back with theanswe! В.-Р. S^ ith his 


f shelling: who was wi 


Simila 
rly, after a long PE О], Plumer WAN well : 


note throu 
rough the 
hodesia Regiment. B.-F. 1 


Boer lines [^ ۳ 


Plumer would telegraph 
ишаре put beat: into а O han 
efeat followed defeat км ae 
too sp 
m any Boer 
B -P. ip ener 


It was not 


town had indee 


Boer lines at 


misleading in? 


pue cwm i 


thi 


ight. Р: 
nig ation to 


ji 


W LIVED тұ 
IC 
E 


Self-Reliance. That quali 

thing had to be bli needed аһоуе 
needed to protect the area а еМ Every, 
there were no mines. Unabashed oe the жез Were 
notices distributed throughout the Abas a trifle, В.р Du 
warning of mine-fields and the dangers " Dutch and Engi 
land. He had his men carefully and ees оп to de 
‘mine-fields’ flat boxes which they босо carry into th 
utmost caution. After this elaborate dede bury with th 
ordered to withdraw while B.-P. carried out E r vi 
stick of dynamite down an ant-hole, lit the cud А Ши 
cover. There was a convincing explosion and ion js 
settled, a figure on a bicycle could be seen pedalling like a 
for the Boer lines — no doubt a spy reporting the laying of di 
sue we e unaware that the ‘mines’ were no more 

n boxes of sand. 
a biscuit tin and a lamp 


А searchlight was improvised from 
with an acetylene burner. The whole contraption was fixed on 
the top of a pole so that, a its beam over one part? 
t could be rushed back- 
i e impression of 


a battery of searchlights 
again. 
Hand grenades were devised from potted m : йи 
with dynamite and one enthusiastic fisherman fo d line! The 
‘The 


cast his further than anyone else by using 2 1. Vis gun 
railway workshops constructed Mafeking 5 only forced with 
Wolf’, using the steam-pipe of a railway engine гё = cannon 
melted-down iron railings. Ап old cighteenth-Cen ped up; 
was found in somebody's garden 50 is was . s ро 
mounted on a wooden carriage and гип out 10 vario work” 
around the perimeter. Once again, the ingenious га gr de- 


stiffly over purely imaginary barbed-wire. From the BO` y was 
it would be ssible to see whether or not there actually ори“ 
ап Р 


єр. А competition was held among the civilian 


O F 


soldier’: The most realistic were 
o draw Sniper fire so that 


tpest d ol 
"m. ibe Do minen positions t 
ped en a ng th defenders could spot where the fire 
marks 
t from. 
how of force as much as you like, 


his men] but don’t let 


т 
uch with your own side without 


if you see the 


n. 
а mistake . ° Tf you find you have 
it through nevertheless with energy- 
have often changed a mistake in 
This may all sound like а splendid game but the realities of 
the sieges despite the brave improvisations, came a 
more houses were damaged, as the food supP™ be 
dwindle. Though messages could be sneaked out of the t0WD» 
no relief supplies could get in. The railway was cut on 
sides of the town and d all around. Every” 
body was strictly rationed but, 


had to be used to make the food las out. The W une” айе 
cial delicacy of ‘blanc Ш ets, Алу 


m were treated to a spe 
se rice face-powder commandeered from S ond even the 
е that could бе spared were shot 10 a down wi 
h in, when the hair was removed was poile of Draw” Eos 
end and hooves and chopped up In^ а pospital 
due ded tail, incidentally, went ро the fodder he 
ma 3 ys shot, no d the 
ttresses and pillows. With the hors rough gour 28 
T 5 
ана so their oats CO d be ground me porridge ,nised PY 
m mixed with water to make 3 S0 cas n were ore d took 
L he boys of Mafeking from спа adet Ое onde 
ord Edward Cecil into, the ^y as mess d ee tid 
over all manner © duties such, 35. ghat COM pifo 
Ww : . anything rin ШЇ! 01 
ork in the field kitchen? ture of! сё de osta E _p’s 
man for combat duties: ict cial M 
bicycle, appears °, gi ° > 
printed during E siege е te Vd Tan its лге 
head — an ent sia Sier: The, n d eve? print 
officers and the pu permitti? 
(issued. daily sho" 
bank-notes- 
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The only break from 
Д unremitti 

Sunday which the God-fearing itting watchfulness с 
Mafeking, Sunday was used for buildin: aside for ‘rors m 
Orders stated that *Sunday would bc ob MP morale, QU? In 
o'clock, and after that hour as Saturda Pas up till un 
morning church, the citizens and a dices slik 0, after Sunday 
town enjoyed sports, baby shows and в е besieged 
highly-respected Commander of the garrison snes which the 
his usual enthusiasm. red with all 

Christmas came. Rationing 
‘sabbath day’ truce with the Boers enabled everyone to relax 

e and the beginning of a new century but as 


f any relief for Mafeking. I 
onth of the year for t 


been the blackest m 
ica, with crushing def 
d Ladysmith. The 


columns seeking tO 
date maps 0 


worst disaster 
If only he had had the up-to- 5 
B.-P. had prepared in 1885 «=: But those were 
somewhere and forgotten. . TN 

In January 1900; Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, n Major 
General Lord Kitchener as hi Chief-of-Stafb 2 TIV 6 going © 
to take over direction of wh ow looked 2$ І aportant place 
be a long War — but Mafeking was not 4 mP ters to deal 
strategically; there were other mo r 
with Î Cronje had moved th from 

neral Cronje һа moved sou 2 

the besieging Boer force; leaving Ge rals Sca n ed around 
ic 00 were indling 


credibly light but every trained man mad 
pt the arrison JE s : 
8 Һа ended 10 disaster and a 


laceable. An attem 
‘Tree Fort to the north of the town had wn 
been a brave effort to relieve the pressure on the {0 д tives 
the same ume to secure a little extra grazing fo the were 
cattle. But the plan was leaked то the Boe S ther of 
waiting in ambush for the attacking раг enty-10- iss- 
p.-P.'s men were killed (including one officer), thre were Л аге 
ing and twenty-three wounded. It was a shatteri plow: P 
ticularly to morale. 


O m 
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nths after the siege had begun, a 
written some weeks before was 
see Qus the . Could Mafeking hold out till the 

di -Р. checked the rapidly dwindling stores and 
1199069 “ yen more stringent regulations about rationing. A 
id dow? j form of a cloud of locusts. By 


pid Or me their ay in the 
0 ‘had all the aroma and subtlety of chewed 


the 
йет, Wes sortunately the grocer’s store in Mafeking still had a 
уше curry powder which rendered them more appetising. 
March the siege had become something of a stalemate. 
i with a daily bombardment; the British 
ld show they still had am- 
munition — supplies W erilously low. News 
ide of war was turning in Britain's 
d Ladysmith had been relieved and Gen- 
eral Cronje had been defeated, a the end of February. 
A relief force from the south was a 
ing; Plumer was pushing down towards 
they could only hold out! 

Оп April 11th the Boers bombarded Mafeking for four hours 
with their big 94-pounder siege gun and attempted to rush ee 
town. The defenders held their fire till the attac W аш 
роп them, then burst into а withering volley: The Boers W! 

wW 
: : town. 


HERO О 


neat five mo 
fn february "Lord Roper 


intervals as wou 
ere running 


Heavy rain brought an increase 10. 
£ malaria. Rations 52 


There were many cases О 
асан level. Once again the supplies tial ks 
iving animal assessed as 10 its food pod last 2 f" е 
же was worked out. M2 eking © tbe siege it 
ger. jes of 126 i 
А . ter т alit 
: Despite the shelling and He on last 949 den 
as still a gentlemanly war. "d one ? Pe Oo 
reel a note from Sarel БО а 
irty-five grandsons, w je 
. Б d 
newly arrived to SUPPO he b Mafeking "gay OP der fag of 
B.-P. to field a cricket 66077 а brea’ yer his ply unt" 
ay ^ p sent ove 


on the following SUP Aj B-P 7 
remarkable as tHe letter” of yesterday» in 
truce: рог YOU! jetter OF? 

ом : 


Sir, I beg '? zd 
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y D Tw 
which you propose that your men come and ICE 
us. 

I should like nothing better — after the match ; 
are at present engaged is over. But just Now w M Which ye 
our innings and have so far scored 200 days, io. havi 
the bowling of Cronje, Snijman, Botha and Eloff: EE against 
having a very enjoyable game. ` And We are 


I remain, yours truly, 
‚ S. S. Baden-Powell 


B.-P. did not play cricket with Eloff but he did entertain him to 
dinner (such as it was) a few days later when Eloff was captured 
with sixty-eight other Boers endeavouring to storm into Mafek- 
ing by way of the River Molopo. 


In all, the Mafeking defenders scored 217 days, not out. On 
the evening of May 16th, after dark, a messenger reached Ma- 
feking to report that the relief force was encamped five miles 
outside the town and would enter in the morning. That night, 
for the first time for seven months, B.-P. went to bed with a 
quiet mind. He was wakened in the small hours of May 17th by 
Someone shaking him by the shoulder; it was his brother, 
Baden, Intelligence Officer of the Relief Force, to say that 
Colonels Mahon and Plumer had arrived. 

B.-P. had carried out the orders given him by Lord Wolse- 
ley. He had raised his two regiments; through Colonel Plumer 
he had defended the Rhodesian and Bechuanaland fronti 
but, more than both of these, through defending a small an d 
relatively unimportant town in the middle of the veldt, he ha 
kept thousands of the Boers’ best troops pinned down for seven 
months ‘away from their own forces’. That was the significance 
of the Defence of Mafeking. That, and the fact that it kept UP 
Lys Spirits at home during а period of shaky confidence. 
English. and dogged defence had made B.-P. a hero to eve! 

Sistynan and now Queen Victoria made him a Major 
General — at forty-three the youngest in the British Army. !t 
= = pade = his career as a ș Ea и е 

s 400KIN: ‘ Sr. 5 
clear that, piada p career in the army, it becomes 


5 W. as 
happiest when he was ee Not a man of war. He V 


Play Cricket With 


а 4 Whe h 1 f ught 
with courage and a flair f <n he did fight, he fo 
fought with mutual respect nd oe but he and the enemy 


Boer War was really the last ar the even with liking. The 


ntlemanly’ wars. 
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riticis use f indiscriminate bomb- 
iif „ВАР. т. felt that with 15 slaughter of civilians, it 

ye Ur ness that W uld fester nto hatre 
afit to pa not yet over. It dragged on for another two 
fhe # те guert fighting and cost Britain 20,000 lives 
T of fief. finally agreed in May of 1902 and the Boers 
шере igh subjects. ut Cecil Rhodes was right. “You 
г yo s have beat the Dutch" he said. ‘It is not $0: The 
be are ПО beaten- What is beaten is Krugerism, а corrupt 
Р ent, no more Dutch in essence n English. 
s and unconquered today as ү 
е 


and ev go و‎ 
No! The Dutch are as Vigorous 4 e 
still as much theirs as yours, 4P 


fave ever beens t7 : 
ave to live and work with them hereafter as 1n 


ast. 
E was Strange that В.-Р., wh 
: › was to become 
creator of the ‘working and living together tha 
| Dutch and English but between 


aged — and. 
boys of every race and creed. 


CHAPTER IO 


°“... 4 Modern Mazor- 


General’ 


i ica. Fi 
AS STILL work for B.-P. in South Africa 
ieee lies command of a large area of the ‘Transvaal With a 
view to rounding up Boer commandos, installing magistrates m 
restore order, and subduing bands of natives who had какы 
Opportunity of the white men’s це: to p арас арр e 
farms. Occasionally he had a foretas e 
an we to have to face when he returned to England and 


t was to surround him for the rest of his life. He was stag- 
gered by the reception he had in Pretoria: 


rst of all, 


us : his mother. 
"It was а y embarrassing," he wrote home to : 
‘I felt as if I Were the Queen — and didn't know whether to grin 
or bear it — so did both.’ 
Before leavi 


: --P. was interviewed by te an 
Correspondent of the London Morning Post. The young ca 

UP again as he had Promised he would two y 
before: it was Winston Churchill once more. Lord 
t the end of A > 5t . received instructions from Lo 
Roberts to form a Police For 


ce for the Transvaal, Orange River 
lony and Swaziland It was 


: : uld 
felt im erative that order sho 
restored through € country = Soon as possible. Lord 
Oberts, in mmending B.-P. {ог 
d, had Written 


< : tor the task of putting this in 

: Baden-Powel] is far and away the best man 

I know. Не possesses... energy, Organisation, knowledge of the 
Setting on with ; > 

us the South African Constabul Its People. 


came officially into 
Or-General. It was ‘to act as а 


ansvaal and Orange River 
the peace; and also as 4 military force 


jhe 
pen 


осо А, 
ERE 
eo 
oO 
+ 
an 
а, 
о О 
n 
oO 
< 
с 
m 
دو‎ 
3 
> 
‚© 
v 
an 
oO 
e 


ire, and buildings d 

cq uniform. This B.-P: design? 
e him elf enjoyed e 

j shirt and 


proved to have been à 
the men themselves € ose: 
By the end of June; 1901, 
and hard. work almost 
10,000 men required — 
utterly exhausted with 
months’ privation О 
firmly ordered back to Englan 
His reception at BO w 
to want to shower hi 
tions; Charterhouse aske 
their Memoria Cloister > u 
Sword of Honour: owe 
him — and his new 
to Balmoral and cre 
King 23559 8 yj 
me W 
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о made him а man after В.-Р. own h 
suppose this is the first opportunity si Wn heart, o 
General that you’ve had an б Ped Тош prod 
Are those spurs real gold or gilt?’ r full-dres; ші 
And B.-P. had to admit that they were | 
gift from the ra of Lewisham. 
But even as the minister was praising th 
and outlining its prospects for ie guia oe m S.A.C, 
towards yet another promotion for B.-P. He was m: movin 
appointment of Inspector-General of Cavalry for um p the 
and Ireland, the Blue Riband of the Cavalry Service. iu 
Once again he returned to a new address in London. 8 St 
George's Place had been demolished to make way for Hyde 
Park Corner Station on the ‘Tuppenny Tube’ and Mrs. Baden- 
Powell and her daughter Agnes were now installed at 32 
Princes Gate, S. W. 7. 
It was an interesting time to take on the top jo 
the Boer War had taught a number of lessons ab bays 


horses in warfare. That untrained Boers could, f 
; dicated that 


out-ride and out-manoeuvre trained cavalrymen in e 
there was something wrong with the British Army's ideas 2 i 
in the tradition 0 


cavalry training. B.-P. had been brought up 0 | , 
the dramatic cavalry charge but had seen in Africa CH 
use was such an exercise. He decided to study the technid 


other countries. - d 
He visited America where, during the Civil War, use bà 
been made of highly mobile cavalry units for scouting. о d the 
to Canada to talk to the military leaders there. He V! à 
French Cavalry School at Saumur. He went, not as PD + a 
G amateur spy, but this time as an official observer Kaiser 
GEM hi Army manoeuvres outside Dresden. , inion 0 
im with genial courtesy and asked him his oP 
че ыру lances. 
00 long to be practical,’ was B.-P.'s comment. 
*But > “£. 
lance? sted te Empor | have practical experien 
ou could always try pig-sticking, sire,’ ad B.-P. . 
г ко ы e. observations, he une epic e practical 
the British р or the improvement of cavalry trainin 
itish Army of which one of the most ble was the 
foundation of a Cavalry College to train offi nota tation. 
Moreover, that training, he insisted, hold tke the form of 


indeed, rea] gold, 


ce with a 
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.„._ creating à team of man and beast — not 

d drills. So many ofthis innovations 
that it is easy to forget how far in 


ekin d practice today : А 
; thinking. Just as in the Second 


juan w r, Field-Marshal Montgomer 
' so B.-P. insisted that a chain of responsibility 


e 
ghest officer right 


inspections of cav- 


d polish’ parades of former 
it, to watch 


Ik to the 


cy. 
was alwa 


5 

men and horses un 

ounger officers aS well as 

jdeas ап 

By the time his tour of duty as Inspector-Gen 

ame to an end on May 5th, 1997» B.-P. was already expe” 

developed into the Bo 
a 


menting with the ideas that 

Movement but he could not guess at that 

life was opening UP before him. 

He was promoted Lieutenant-Gener?l on June ! th, 1907 
but at the moment there was ° job for him. As fa deret 
was concerned, he was, though still а She Бя а general he 


on the active list. Therefore, even 


was on half-pay- 


CHAPTER II 


An Experiment of 
Consequence 


THE SCOUT MOVEMENT is today so much an accepted part of 
the social scene both in Britain and throughout the world that it 
is in danger of becoming considered an institution. It is difficult 
to imagine a time when Scouting did not exist and even more 
difficult to visualise what a complete innovation were its 
methods and ideals. 

B.-P. did not consciously set out to found a new поа 
for boys. In a way, like Topsy in Uncle Tom's Cabin, it ‘ju 

ow d’. i 
E Whether he liked it or not, the gallant defence of Med 
had turned B.-P. into a hero. His gaily inventive E endi 
the imagination of young people wherever his story “best-seller. 
Moreover, his Aids to Scouting had become a he arrived 
Widely read by old and young alike, long before he a, 
back in England to take up his cavalry o ow wrote t0 
to receive letters from boys in all walks of life. JA ask hi 
tell him how much they admired him; they wrote а formal 
advice. Whereas many men would either have sent in 
acknowledgment or would have dropped the letters 


‘ns over 
waste-paper basket after reading them, B.-P. took p p his 
answering each one. It was a practice he was to continue ê y 
life. Just as he ha 


| | .had made time for every man In. © sasing 
family of his regiment, now he made time for an ever-incr 
family of boys around the world. 


His was always a positive approach. ‘You should not be °° x 
tent with sitting down to defend yourselves against evil habits; 


he wrote in reply to a letter from a Boys’ Club, ‘but shoul ; 
active in doing good.’ Here was the adult version of the eight 


| 
you ss with 
child’ 


| oy CN B,- 
КУ: 
| dtoL А 
OT an new 6 ondon А 
tight ссох shor but to see a asa pe 1903; 
б ears and h ort leave, he had bee ed society. Except 
the бена апа майы dismayed to dern ides of 
tf so me шош аре рей the Boer War 
Pale, asd young in standards and, in particular, the ара thy 
INE en Hohl lu — ‘thousands of boys and young men 
ess cigarette , hunched-up, miserable specimens smok- 
s, numbers of them bettne - 
"hen in.May 1995 


a Boys’ Bri i 1 demonstration 0 

th T smartn rigade in the Albert Hall, he WAN impressed by 

зы Brigad ess and discipline. The Coming-of-À 

Pressed | which he inspected the following yea 
him equally. "Phere WEF seven thousand youngsters 
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; MAN Ww | 
On parade, out of а Membersh; D 

: S. 5 : T 
gratulated Sir William on bs e f some my 
somewhat concerne 
seemed to b 


0 

ey 

of the army. If the Programme i; азо kag? 
: E s of train; Cd mii, Rad 

suggested, Sir William would have foe Were more У m 
cruits. Tt ma oh 
Y te. 

He asked how I w 


ould add to it , 
some years later] and I told him hoy Attraction 


popularity with young men in the Oved; 
thing of that kind might prove equally»: and that ү 
younger boys, while its a; i 

War to peace, since 
manliness was its basis 


needed in a citizen as in a soldier. He cordially 


my idea and suggested that should write а Боо 


the lines of Aids to Scouting. 


; and these qualities we “ath an 


agreed with 
k for boys On 


Thus, in the odd moments he had to Spare from his duties a; 
Inspector-General of Cavalry, B.-P, had begun to jot down 
ideas, 


It was no good writing the sort of book that sounded patron- 
ising, that said in So many words: ‘If you read this you will 
ome a useful citizen.’ The book would have to be interesting 
in its own right. He knew too well — from his long experience 
of training soldiers, from his experience of spying and recon- 
naissance, from recollections of his own adventurous mpri 
with his brothers, from memories of stalking in the w d 
around Charterhouse — that whatever programme he presen ST 
must be Practical, must be adventurous, must be fun. B.-P. 1 р 
ively duo Ду; he never talked down to them. He knew ins 
ЧУДУ that, if you set them a Challenge, they would rise to vee Р 
Wanted a scheme that would inculcate habits of л 
шш ыйы. ы concern for others. He wanted to effect mee 
practical see” and enoo eTvation and reasoning, by teac 


р isc: BEng physical fitness, by instilling 
vraS оё self-discipline ang be э Above all, it mus 
things boys liked to do, that would capture the" 
Р Dest to do it? d 
| robilem over in his m; ars an 

not until April 1906 did he manage to sherry (жо year р 


ше 
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e title Scouting for Boys 
| Smith. T he Boys’ Brigade Gazette in 
ШИ Sir “heme as polite but not very enthusiastic: 
ng ® much cm hasis on doing activities as a small 

in company formation. 


ê rat . 
[КЁ г ganB ti, Aids 10 Scouting was being used in some 
‘+ again but decided it could not really 


oed 1 кч suit ре "me conditions and boys. It would be 
er tO writ new book altogether. With his usual 
d and studied everything he could lay 


ich, under th 


ising ease with which they 


prising 
outcome of his research was ci 
page pamphlets which he sent to people who might be 
stion; the ther 
е 


ested. One was entitled 
Boy Scouts, Summary © Scheme. 
reasons and methods of В. Рз scheme, the anet- 


taught, the games to be use 
d handbook, $соийп 


pensive and illustrate 
accompany the scheme. А i 
One paragraph is particularly noteworthy оя үе oh 
юе it was not really in В.-Р.5 mind e start ^ ch ides 
ganisati d fores? : 
ion, though he coul аду attached: 
pot 2 


might be acceptable to boys not à Р 


It [the scheme] is intended t° jee В 
sisting organisa ket < 
rs, © 


opposition — to any € gsenge its 
me organi поп а ۳ ا‎ 


schools, boys brigades A 
corps, etc. or it can supp” "ne 82 of 
А а оре 82 
there ® pt outside a ig anism. 

ows 


these do not exist — or © 
million boys in the country y Pitung 
these good influence" nost!) 
for want of a 


helping 


M 
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One question B.-P. always asked of Wicr 
work?" He decided to try out his “В рсете was oy; 
boys. Remembering his own joy in e Scout’ Schem E Щй 
bearing in mind that the countryside ptannel-shir lite aii 
people who have been surrounded all th 25 50 much to off 
mortar, he decided to have a camp in diac sis by bricks and 
ideas would be tested. The boys should be dens at Which hig 
social backgrounds; he felt that sons of us from varying 
the training of a scout quite as much as the у parents needed 
tane the Ru class-consciousness which p hd B.-P, 

eginning of the century. Boys wer | 
homes they came са А © what mattered; по the 

B.-P.’s experimental camp on Brownse . 
Dorset in August 1907 was i prove only pd e c 
Scout camps that have been held since all over the won 
There were twenty-two boys in all under canvas — twenty-one 
from varied backgrounds ranging from working-class to public 
school. The twenty-second was B.-P.’s nine-year-old nephew 
Donald whom his brother George’s widow persuaded him to 
take along as ‘orderly’. B.-P.’s old friend from Indian and Afri- 
can days, ‘The Boy’ McLaren, made up the party. 

Rations and equipment had to be ferried across to the island 
from Poole and the local Boys’ Brigade undertook to do 
this — though some items of equipment B.-P. demanded were 
‘not readily obtainable in a small seaside town’ — harpoons, for 
instance! Those had to be made by the local blacksmith. 

What a thrill that first camp must have been! Just to be - 
living alongside the Hero of Mafeking would have been excite- 
ment enough, but to see the actual flag that flew over his a 
in the besieged town now fluttering from a lance-point outside 
his tent was romance indeed. To be roused each morning руе 
deep blast on the koodoo horn he had brought back from 1 
Matabele campaign! To spend the days in woodcraft an 
scouting exercises, to spend the evenings gathered roun ; 
camp-fire listening to the yarns that B.-P. told of farum 
places where he had served! To join together in prayer "a f 
the summer stars and then to turn in to listen to the шат Р 
` sounds of ће night, and to sleep the contented sleep that come 
with fresh air and exercise and happiness! 

The boys learned to make the calls of their patrols. The e 
of the curlew was heard along the shores of Brownsea Islan 
and bulls bellowed even in its woods. There was cooking ove! 


| £30 11$. 6d. The Brownsea Island 
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? 


ЁС ed the words and the translation John 

me ohn Dunn ha 
: an є taught the chant to those first Scouts and ы 
(fe voices sought to emulate the deep-throated chant of the 


Eengonyama Gonyama! Invooboo! 
Ya-boh! Ya-boh! Invooboo! 


Heisa lion. Yes, he is better than a lion! 
He is a hippopotamus! 


After the ten-day camp, B.-P. hurried back to London and 
arranged for the circulation of his third pamphlet: Boy Scouts, 
4 Successful Trial. 

Perhaps he was à little premature — the Brownsea 
Camp had cost him £55 25: 6d. The amount received pr 


made a loss of £24 115. 2d. 
But it had shown tha 
now was to get down to 


t th d 
writing the handbook. 
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 arpooning of log ‘whales’ on the island’ 

" pres each other and visitors to the island. و‎ E 
n’s Zulu impi and the impression the dee : 

hant { the warriors had made on him. He s 


CHAPTER I2 


‘Scouting for Boys’ 


B.-P. HAD CONSIDERED in turn the various firms that had pub- 
lished his previous books but none of them had seemed right for 
Scouting for Boys. He needed one which would produce a 
cheap handbook and which would give full publicity to the 
scheme so that it could reach as many boys as possible. He met 
the publisher Arthur Pearson at a country house weekend in 
July and, inevitably, B.-P.’s projected scheme came up for 
discussion. Before he left for the Brownsea experiment, B.-P. 
had promised a rough draft of the book and a scheme had been 
planned whereby it would be printed in sever 


Cox and would be distributed throug ١ 
sons’ bookstalls. It was also decided that Pearsons W uld pub- 
г for boys through which B.-P. 


could answer questions and develop ideas. ИТ 
B.-P. had borrowed the use of а friend's cottage adjoining 
the famous windmill on in order to be 
undisturbed and had managed to complete his first draft of the 
book the week before he left for camp. He entered into à con- 
tract with Pearsons. They would publish the book and the 
paper and would contribute £1,000 to any expenses W 
might ensue, such as the running of an office to deal with €” 
quiries. Any proceeds from the book would be used to finance 
the running of the ‘scheme’. B.-P. insisted that the contract 
only run for a year; he did not want to be everlastingly tied 
Pearsons. The writing of the book was not going 10 be easy 0 
fit in if there was to be a weekly paper as well. Moreove» 
Pearsons insisted as a further term of the contract that >" 
А agree to undertake a lecture tour to explain the Boy Scout 
scheme. Now came a further difficulty. 
Even Lieutenant-Generals, provided they are still serving 
officers, have to obtain permission from the army authorities 
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v can have anvthing published and befor . 
d we jobs. All B.-P.’s previous books had "бху сап 
i 00 © th aspects of his work in the Army so th SIE 
eed wi ve Tor Bove was р - ere had been 
2 Мет. Scouting for Boys was going to be a different kind 
2 altogether. On September Ist, 1907 B.-P. sert a с 
{9 ircular on Boy Scouts to R. B. Haldane, the Seccctary af 
i for War, asking ‘whether there was any likelihood of the 
е wanting my services shortly and so interrupting me in 
s sarting of the Scouts’. j 
ja reply, Haldane invited B.-P. to his home in Scotland. He 
сх himself working on a new project which, if it was ap- 
ved, would require B.-P. to raise and train a force of 40,000 
ze to form the nucleus of a new “Territorial Army’ of volun- 
zrs in case of war. Haldane had no objection to the Scouting 
geme provided it did not clash with his own. In the event, 
2-P. was just able to fulfil his contract with Pearsons because 
+: Territorial and Reserve Forces Act was not passed by Par- 
isment for another two months and B.-P. was not required to 
zke up his new command until April rst, 1908. He would have 
: few months in hand. During intervals in his lecture tour 
shich took him all over the country, he borrowed the pea x 
the Wimbledon Mill House again and, by dint of very Е 
work, managed to deliver the manuscript of each instalment 
his book just one jump ahead of the printer! th his lec- 
B.-P. had to some extent prepared the тош weeeded his 
tures but the harvest that grew from that 50 
wildest expectations. Wedn 
Part I of Scouting for Boys appeared 00 лей the a 
ary 151, 1908, price 4d. The artist W b to attract pore he 
John Hassall, had done a marvellous or for a шт 
, й n author the title. 
readers. There was no mistaking r rype chavs bebind 3 
Fe abet ‘by B.-P were i as exc j h waters cdg omy 
i drawing on the ja y at Pé 0881015 Pos 
Tock eae the seashore. A landing: = pritish : 
small boat from which a T а ship- Bae of int 
Invaders? Further out spin 1? Апу a pror 
to the rescue? Customs lie 2 S”. q Africa book- 
could be made. Beside they had o AP after ше Bible = 
Wideawake hat as soon 85 ks bird S pven at the (for 
The books sold ОШ ffor Boy pest-selle ` 
stalls. Indeed, Soe the world * 
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BADEN POWELL C; 


, 
DINGS: 


еН" F 
к, books W od value. Here were 
ah price of 4^ ofa t inst d a series 0 
o hie ures on } 
Ў eg full 0 the < boys love to read about: 
рети Ya ento tories» high chivalry. ‘xed 
тан A were suggestion jvities that promised 
NL ae doors» t challe ged the Te der's sense 0 
ا‎ i spurred him t chival pursuits. ithout reals 
sh as Faking P В.-Р. 5 tandar s of reverence 
"n: be ind His creation, f pr | expression that rever- 
is E p fot other je, in his insist ce on practical skills 
once! D 
reliance 
s x difficult t work e genesis of eas and 
Tr Prom his 0 erien ke, for exam Je, the ten 
ideal 10 h d - th M 
its of the Scout Law a appeared in original 
scouting for Boys: . ; ۳ 
A Scouts honour 15 to be trusted. T ime and again during М 
greet, B р. had proved that discipline nec $ to come from 
din. cannot :mposed bY orders 42 egulations 
ether it was 2 request tO his regiment -, India not f fre- 
uent th pazaars in an att o check of enteric 
fever r whether it was giv failed officers? se chance 2 
e South African Cons bulaty: „Р. fo d that trust P 
duced better results than ord 
A Scout is loyal to the ing, his © untry, № оше", 
arents, hts employers nose under him. В -P. 52 
cause for sh honest patriots y articular 7 н 
included respecting the laws of hi пу 225, ши Ae и 
f behavio All ugh bis Wi nig, Com- 


| ET standar 
| EY looked after his 20 
Y EOS Officers and cared for the "nen in Pi бат 
Scouts duty is 10 pe useful “û to HP asi ation for 
gown up in a Christian household where On ighbours, ad 
Bow people, whe famil? ра hc my he bad 
rangers, Was e accepte i 
DA this into practice being 
саду to listen to their problem i 
uld. prother 19 every other Spout 
pe other 7 


1 send toa" di 
f class or es in pretor , 
; Rhodes 5 


to marier to wha ounit? ©. 
angers shared with Zulu $ 
; pitality from „а 
h Afric? т 


Afrikanders, ВОР, 
united Sout 


v | і = -— pet à 4 
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А ‚2. 
B.-P.’s own vision of a LIVED 


" “ ы : courteous. Here 
the ee dee e qo 
а ces required Шр” 
in the patience that is at of an A.D.C, but s "i nit 
courtesy, B.-P the heart of true с More im», Y in 
sy, B.-P. could never have К UC Courtesy Portan 
population of Mafeking during t 
written the polite notes that earned hj 
enemy commanders. im the respect „p 30e 

A Scout is a friend to animals. The bo Of the 
the wild life of the woods round oy who loved 

nd Charterhou 10 wate 
Inspector-General of Cavalry who insisted SC Brew into th 
rather than drill in cavalry training. It eel horsemanship 
animals to transform a working hack into Н ше love of 
pony, or (in an аре when big-game trophies nd polo 
appointments of an officer's quarters) to resist the te = accepted 
shoot elephants when they were sitting targets. mptation to 

A Scout obeys orders of his parents, Patrol Leader or Scout 
master without question. Discipline had been instilled into him 
from his earliest years, by Warington aboard the Kohinoor b 
his carcer in the army. He recognised the need for a clear chain 
of command and the importance of leadership. 

A Scout smiles and whistles under all difficulties. It was 
well known at Mafeking that when the Commander whistled 
‘Wait till the clouds roll by’, he was concealing his anger! 
More than this, however, he early recognised that laughter ів а 
wonderful healer. All those theatricals for bored troops in India 
and Malta, the improvised shows during the siege of Mafeking 
which cased tensions and fears — these showed that a confident 
and smiling aspect could put heart into the most demoralised 
people. 

A Scout is thrifty. From his earliest years, B.-P. had had to 
‘make do’. There was never any money to spare. But in having 
to ‘make do’, he discovered in himself and used to the fu 
talents which might otherwise have been neglected. А 

A Scout is clean in thought, word and deed. (This ‘Law was 
not in the ol first fortnightly part of Scouting for Во?" 
but was added later.) Pe cholera and enteric fever à bay 
in India had demonstratec the importance of hygiene, but 


than physical cleanliness was embodied in this last ‘ 
had been shocked by the loutish behaviour of much of the youth 
of the country when he returned home in 1903 and rea lined how 
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d destructive such behaviour 
j 1ош could 
UID a ts orc 
( oral pehavi0 : part of the men under hi quences of 
fh new what tragedies could result. his command 
10 [hese were the rm of the game of Scoutin 
y acce ted by the new Scouts, along with m They were 
| and the left handshake and the dema secret signs 
5 with the Mafeking Cadets, B.-P. reco nding Prom- 
И how high the standard set as a target Ms that no 
reach it. ; boys would strive 
ther Wednesday until the end of March 1908 boy 
08 boys 


| pe P t00) eagerly awaited th 
nd girl awaited the next i 
jy BOYS: | кыша 
The idea of carrying out activities in small ga А 
о had great appeal. It was an idea first as пе or 'patrols 
e Ashanti campaign — though B.-P. probabl ut officially in 
well һе worked with his older brothers in diet eres iu 
ппу 


‘gang | 
It was suggested that Scout ‘patrols’ i 
existing organisations but, deri = К om 
wanted to be Scouts — not Cadet-Scouts, or Brigade-Sco up 
School-Scouts or any other than B.-P. Scouts. Long before ihe 
АЕ 2 wan had appeared on the bookstalls, nies 

Troops sprung up like mushrooms up аЛ 
п the British Isles. Without any warning, chalk iris 
igns appeared on pavements, camp-fires smoked on suburban 
commons, hardware stores sold out of broom hande, knicker- 
bockers were cut into shorts, and the elderly were overwhe. 
with offers of assistance. 

d hís book that brought boys 


What was it about В.-Р. and h 
: | hundreds, their thousands an 
; тї 


thronging after him 1n 
eventually in their millions? ' 
rigent But there Wî T | ar glorious game to be 
ife with all its di cultics 4 pear like û me 
won, just as fie ca turne Fhe Defence of Mafeking into 2 
gallant game, t00 He managed to tap the spring ОЁ idealism 
۰ Li 2 . ' 
that is inherent IP every б, which everyone could subscribe: 
9 п Laws which were not gloomy 


He gave them û 
te 
‚ gave them , eal of ‘A Scout is ... FC 
jc could keep à 


ве Prepared’. He 8 

, sitive а 
prohibitions but d th if faithf ully observed, 
gave them 8 P misc g for the whole of his life: 
man true а 


5 0-10"? 
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TOZ BADEN 
-P O W - 
ELL: THE MAN w 
HO L 
IVED 
Twi 
CE 


Y best 
cen), 


On my honou 
I " 
Tod Е г. promise th . 
To hel my х to God, and eri 1 will do mm 
And p otner people at all ti = King (Qu 
to obey the Scout Law mies, 


How the idea 
J 5 of the daily * 
арене" both of the boys ad lier ipei. ‘Turn’ caught 
реге idea, based on Jesus’s comma oe public! S 
our’. Yet just as that simple-soundi nd to ‘love you uch a 
of achievement, So the daily good tu ng command is so dine 
and unselfishness. Yet it became و‎ ЛОР self-discipline 
© to fail in his Good Turn and nsu с with 
еп went 


every Scout mno 

so far as to tic a knot in their tie, as B P 
2 --Р. su, - 
remind themselves not to do just one DT T to 
O make 


consideration for others a way of life. 
The tiny office in Henrietta Street 
> 


The numbers grew. 
had set aside to deal with any enquir- 


JY.ondon which Pearsons 
ies, was swamped with mail. Boys wrote to ask where they 
There were létters 


could buy hats, tents, cooking-pots; whistles. 
oldiers, from schoolmasters» from clergymen 


from retired s 
asking for more information about the Movement and its rules. 
Yet there was n ^ there were по ‘Rules’ — yet. 

o print, with the 


€ im- 


o «NAovenaert 5 

The Scout was rushed int 

farst part of Scouting for Boys. It 

f exciting stories 

than 1.500 pi 

the years- Within 

i a week. Far from z 

flow of letters to w now inevitably known as Boy 

Scout IQicadquarters'. the magazine only served t ге Ehe 
flow; and enquiries were flooding 1n from al parts о 

Empire. - 

midst of this, B.-P.. had to £9 north to start сге 

ian Division, 

е Northumbria E 2ivottish 


ating 


XAXaldane's Territorial 
He had been given command of th 
the territory between the Humber and th be 
ssary that he lived 1 T 
ompetition 


сї it was accordingly nege 
‘Scout had run а cc o 

opportunity to £9 
—P. There could be no question ofa 
i rk with “The Terriers” prec 
would have to come north to him- 


Brownsea Island 
that. So the camp 
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he ‘gallant thirty’ camped at Humshaush in 
" ten days within sight of the Roman Wall. The жеш 
p ber for much of the time but on this occasion it did 
И Re е Brownsea, on this occasion the Scouts had 
| matter aning. А 
ү 0 еар was organised partly at Buckler's Hard, Be- 
1 spot rara pshire and partly on the training ship Mercury. 
jon P aboard the ship enjoyed it so much that it gave В.-Р. 
pel n founding Sea Scouts as well. 
ККЕ whole thing was growing so big and so fast, B.-P. re- 
ved at last that he would have to bow to the inevitable and 
eo Scouting to be a Movement in its own right. 
Ш0 


CHAPTER I3 


Second Life 


1909 WAS A crucial year in the development of Scouting for in 
that year the organisation of the Movement took on something 
of the shape that persists today. There were about 100,000 boys 
already enrolled as Scouts. B.-P. felt it was time to try out a 
suggestion that had been put forward by several people: to have 
a big gathering of Scouts from all over the country, preferably 
in London, to show the public what Scouting was all about. 
Hence the great Crystal Palace Rally of September 1909. 

Inevitably, it was *B-P. weather’ — pouring rain! However, 
nothing could dampen the enthusiasm of the 11,000 Scouts 
who took part in the display. But when he toured the ranks of 
excited boys to inspect their work, he had a surprise. In one 
part of the arena he came upon a group of seven girls, all wear- 
ing Scout hats and scarves and carrying staves. 

"Who are you?’ asked B.-P., 

"We are the Girl Scouts,’ was the astounding reply. 

That set him a problem. In those days, the activities of boys 
and girls were kept entirely separate. If he allowed girls into 
the Movement, the boys would declare that Scouting was ‘sissy 
and leave — and the girls’ parents would in any event be out- 
raged at what would at that time be considered immodest be- 

viour. But he recognised that something should be done for 


the girls; there was absolutely nothing for girls to do other than 
Suitable’ domestic activities, 


Dear Sir [one of them wrote] If a girl is not allowed to 
run, Or even to hurry, to swim, ride a bike, or raise her arms 
above her head, can she become a Scout? Hoping that you 
will reply, 

Yours sincerely, 
A WOULD-BE SCOUT 
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ly thin was to start а пс Movement for them also 
ma me drawn up C^ Scout lines but including ac- 
wa suited to yours ladies. He therefore created the 

and crsuaded his sister Agnes to be in 


f | 
VEU when anything new arrives, it has its critics. 
' pev! was no exception to this. Pacifists declared it was a 
tig plot to conscript boys for military training. The 
aris лдей criticised the Movement for missing an op- 
gin TH instilling а firm militar 
tunity ^, apd instead dissipating its energies in children's 


nly an adjunct to existing ones; that he had 
God' as a requirement of all Scouts. Still the 
шот continued. 

The only thing to do was-to gather together the leaders of all 
the major religious denominations and formulate a religious 
plicy that was satisfactory to all. This was done in September 
1909 and the policy has been kept under constant review ever 
rand the Religious Advisory Board at Scout Head- 

IS. 

it became apparent as Scouting spread through-‏ ل 
and was embraced with enthusiasm by boys of‏ 
уаш» than Christianity, that here was ап opportunity to‏ 
world age those, factors that are common to the religions of the‏ 

d rather than harp on questions that divide them. n 
dae first requirement of the Scout Promise simply uty 
аиа WAS recognising that boys of other faiths were 
Being, Tha way acknowledging the existence of a Ss 
h bod. ш, through Scouting, boys of all faiths coulc ns 
пе 11004, each serving his own God but all seeking 1 
Promise, neighbours as emphasised in the second part 9 


0 Go 


Of auch 

wj, Ich problems, however, the roud new 

u War They had their own Problems to face. It was hard d 
only eleven or twelve years old not to be a little scare 
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when louts in their 1 › iion 
a > Ap ^ TW H 
horse-dung and yelle te teens pelted your ч 
g and yelled at you: 3 OUF new unifor 
) N with 


[1 
n come the Brussels Sprouts 
e stinking, blinking, bleeding lout 
S vc 


But you thought of what your hero › 
such a situation, or one of King Fera ki might have done } 
brave whose signs and smoke signals ou hu ge ides ndian 
last week’s Yarn. And you straighten d vc rad learned about in 
оен ed your thin should 
graspe your sta and turned to face the bullies тн 
King Edward VII watched the development 
Movement with interest. Once again, B.-P. was in TT 
pubis this occasion was knighted. | клы 
‘Tust before dinner the King sent for me,’ i 
mother. ‘The equerry .. . took р. to his aud wie usi 
the door took off my miniature medals . . . and ordered a foot- 
man to take in a cushion. It was very like preparation for an 
execution . .. 
| When he went down to dinner after 
it strange to be addressed by his new 
&rst who they were alluding to when they said 
does this or that.’ 
The King agreed to B.-P.’s request that boys who reached à 
certain very high standard of efficiency should be ranked as 
King’s Scouts’, and the King, in his turn, invited B -P. to take 
his Scouts to Windsor the following year for a royal review f 
It was becoming a struggle to keep pace with the growth 0 
the Movement. Some decentralisation was needed and some 
delegation of responsibility — the policy DB.” ° d so сат pus 
advocated in his schemes of Army training and in we 
African Constabulary. There was no reas it should D^ 
work just as well in Scouting although, B.-F. 
a voluntary Movement, it should be governe 
This was the thinking that led to the foundation of W i 
today the Council of the Association and its working executive» 
fhe Committee of the Council’. When the Boy Scouts ASSO 
ation was incorporated by Royal Charter in January 1912; 
organisation had the final seal of approval set on it. 
Р 1 from 


the ceremony, he found 
title. ‘I didn’t realise at 
“Sir Robert” 


There was also the question of finance. To date, à 
the £1,000 poor oe had put up in the beginning, the whole cos! 
couting had come from the proceeds of the sale © 


of runming 


— | md 
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"LL for Boy? and the balance from B.-P.’s own pocket 
os coul ot go on indefinitely, even with occasional dic 
rions from friends. So again, another sub-committee had to 
A eal with the raising of funds but, as many of the 
w the Council were shrewd business men, B.-P. was 


‘junte : онр 
0 cafely 10 leave that aspect of his worries in their hands. 
was how to cope with the 


jgmands 0 Is as well as Scouting. He could no 
th. It was an agonising decision to have to make for 


pager do a | C 
‚ had been his whole life for over thirty years. Yet 

re by now firmly established, whereas Scouting 

:ng so fast that he needed all his energies to ensure 


here along the right lines. 
‘sion to resign 


cit de eloped everyw 

owever, ith the rank of general, the decision i 

the Army was made easier he had always PF rred being 

regimental officer in personal touch with his m He dis- 

cussed his plans with his friend, Roberts, and with the 

Secretary of State for Wa Haldane гесе! cm I т 
: organ 100 € 

with regret but wrote: ‘I feel that oe ganisa фе рта i 

te 


On May 5th, 1919» B.- 
usual for a retirin general to рау his jd tails f° 
in addition B.-F. wanted scus? vey ed for 
of Scouts at Windsor that had ' | TX 
June. А ‚асе, 4 eguer told i was из 
When he arrived for his audi, ^ ass pim A руе felt 
the King was not well but want guld st B-P" 
order for the June review © и" p. oficial retire 
asc E T | 


CHAPTER 14 


Double Harness 


B.-P. WAS FIFTY-THREE when he retired from the Army and he 
was still unmarried. There had been plenty of opportuniti 
Many attractive girls in the past had set their caps at the ти 
Hussar officer but һе seemed wedded to his Army career. More 
over, though he was separated for years at a time from his 
mother, Mrs. Baden-Powell’s hold over her sons was very 
strong. She had made it plain that she would consider it selfish 
if any of them were to marry and it was no doubt with great 
reluctance that she had had to accept first George’s and then 
Frank’s escape from her tight family circle. 

B.-P. used to chaff his officers when, during service abroad, 
they eagerly looked for letters from their wives. ‘Just you wait,’ 
Maior Gordon had warned him as long ago as the Ashanti 
campaign of 1895. ‘You'll get it in the neck one day when you 
least expect it.' 

As prophesied, he was quite unprepared when that day came 
upon him. 

In four years, Scouting had not only swept like wildfire 
throughout the British Isles; it had spread round the world as 
well. There were Scouts all over Europe, in the United States 
and Canada, in Chile, in Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. Sooner or later, he would have to visit them. 

In January 1912, he set off from Southampton aboard the 
Arcadian on the first leg of a world tour. The Arcadian was 
making a leisurely winter cruise to the West Indies ап ck. 
The first day out, B.-P. noticed two young ladies 00 deck. 
One of them he already knew; the other seemed vaguely 
renei but he could not place her. The friend introduce 

em. 

‘You live in London,’ said B.-P. 
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» porsetshire, she replied. Yet B.-P. was sure he knew 
mn 1 


Saye you have a dog — à brown and white spaniel, he in- 
| «cd. ady was amazed. ‘Yes, I have.’ 
i (ane been in London — near Knightsbridge Bar- 
GA [ spent several months at Rutland Gate two years 
|0. p's memory and observation were not at fault. He was 
"BP кеней in the way people walked and, indeed, had 
if ded а paragraph on this subject in his Camp Fire Yarn 
' under the title Observation and Deduction. Two years 
he had noticed this particular young lady exercising her 
"I Hyde Park and had decided that her firm step ‘showed 
rto бе possessed of honesty of purpose and common sense, as 
уй as of the spirit of adventure." 
The young lady was Miss Olave Soames, cruising with her 
ather, a wealthy landed gentleman who liked to winter away 
fom England. B.-P. and Olave fell instantly and wildly in love 
| ind by the end of the six-week voyage were secretly engaged. 
They had to be circumspect for B.-P. was a public figure and 
| Olave young enough to be his daughter. They did not dare to 
| reveal their affection for each other in public because it would 
| have outraged many people to see a fifty-five-year-old general 
| apparently flirting? with a girl thirty-two years his junior. That 
| i how the public would see it, even though their love was 
| uid өр des duc in to B.-P., brought up in a family where 
mus a difference of twenty-eight years between his € 
| üifererce cd hears not seem anything strange in such an age 
оте ya Pear bog in Jamaica, Olave to return to England 
Теа nd В.-Р. to continue his world tour. | 
meer of dera continued by letter and at one time seemed in 
liat he put m g completely when B.-P.’s mother demanded 
brother Frank re of his pension into the communal fund as his 
fore. B-P wae ill and unable to contribute as much as 
бр, he We despair. He had not enough 'even to keep a 
"urious home ow could he expect Olave to give up her 
‘Side all diffi e to live on his modest income? Olave brushed 
would have iculties. Thanks to her father's generosity, she 
"M of Ay enough for both of them. They were reunited at the 
gust, married in October of 1912 and, as B.-P. in his 


ч 
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autobiography summarised thirty vears of married [ife tli 
` ‚ ny 


: , ed 
happily ever after . БЕ | 

[шей out that B.-P. had acquired NOt Just a Wife ү, 
wonderful partner in his work. Up to the time of her marries a 
Olave had lived a very sheltered and, as she descrit аре, 


۰ ^ YES it ‘futi 3 
^c ^ D rer 4 H пе 

existence as the youngest child of à very rich man, She wi 

- AC 


never done any kind of public work whatsoever, Bones 

about B.-P. was to draw out the best in her as it hag 86 шы 
done in many a soldier or Scout. She threw herself arden, 
into his work, which was a surprise and joy to those members / 
the Scout Movement who had wondered whether 50 
would mean their beloved ‘Chief’ would give u 
small Scout had even gone so far as to write: 


Пет Marriage 
P Scouting. One 


I am dreadfully disappointed in you. I have often thought 
to myself *How glad I am that the Chief Scout is not mar- 
ried, because if he was he could never do all these ripping 
things for boys.' And now you are going to do it. It is the last 
thing I should have expected of you. Of course, you won't be 
able to keep on with the Scouts the same as before, because 
your wife will want you, and everything will fall through. I 
think it is awfully selfish of you. 


"The ripping things’ were all too soon to change in character 
with the outbreak of war in August 1914 — a war that was 
going to test the foundation work B.-P. had put into the organ- 
isation of the Territorial Army and that was to show the nation 
ая how splendidly his Boy Scouts could rise to the call of 

шу. 

B.-P. had been proud, in December 1911, to be gazetted 
Colonel-in-Chief of his old regiment, the 13th Hussars, and on 
the outbreak of war immediately saw Lord Kitchener, now 
Secretary of State for War, and asked to be recalled for active 
service. But Kitchener knew that B.-P. could do more for his 
country in tapping the loyalty and dedication of his Scouts ME 
ever he could in the field. He told B.-P. that he could think o 
no task more important at the present than for him to carry OP 
with his work among young people. ‘We have several goo 
generals,’ he said ‘but no one who could carry on with the 10- 
valuable work of the Boy Scouts.’ ‘So I came home ver) 
bucked!’ B.-P. wrote in his diary. 2% 

He threw himself tirelessly into organising their war м0 
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cd bridges and telegraph lines against pos- 
uts BY” су acted as messengers in Government De- 
5; U dics in hospitals; assisted the Police; helped 
ciple cents, ° d vest, But perhaps their finest work was their 

at’ о the coast, right round Britain, which 
he war. ‘Men of the Second Line’, 


»" 

hey C ed them: york with the Scouts, В.-Р. was backwards 
o Frances visiting his regiment in the line and 
"m ing up of recreation huts for the troops 
М.С.А. huts. He was a member of the 
ny of the Mercers and was able to per- 


slong . | com a 
m А Һе huts while arranging for Scout volun- 


t 
c them to finance t 


` man them. : " 
ers t... unable at first to share in his war work for she was 


od with two babies: Peter, born in 1913, and Heather, born in 

her mother agreed to look after the two chil- 
as able to go to France towards the end of 
1915 to join her husband and to work for three months in 
canteen of one of the huts. 

B.-P.’s reputation and the publication in 1915 of his account 
of his early adventures under the title of My Adventures as а 
Spy naturally made his frequent visits to France seem 505- 
picious to the enemy. There were rumours that he was Britain's 
Master Spy moving secretly in and out of Germany. One news- 
paper reported that he had been surprised in Berlin entering the 
یا ی‎ Office disguised as a chimney-sweep! Another 
and ain ES о him escaping асгоѕѕ the Baluc to Sweden 
m we Ay a t out by destroyer. No doubt British Intelli- 

His st aR egy these rumours. | 
alert in mind t p in October 1914 at the great age of ninety, 

rstborn of ы. iral and proud to have held in her arms the 

е often und. istinguished son. It was a sad blow for B.-P. 
with my moth o say that the whole secret of my getting on lay 
as the war lain — but it was to be only one loss among many 

Ше 10,0009 Te and more of his army colleagues and 
_ As the first d riends in Scouting. | | 
ilües and failure, of the war dragged on with mounting casu- 
Peri Service i: Var Guides had become restless to be of as 
А und’ under hi е Scouts. They had never really *got off t 

Пац j is sister Agnes’ leadership; she was far too Vic- 


n her Е 
outlook to keep pace with the swiftly moving 
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imes And although she was a woman of immer t, she 
erp b sther's imagination or ability to draw the bes 
had = ы of her Movement. Indeed. Agnes hac almost 
ee should be taken over by the muc 

agreed that th 

упатс Y W.C.A. . 
gcc rm quickly. In September 
"hn thinks to B.-P.’s persistence, the Girl Guides Association 
was granted a Charter of Incorporation Which made it 
officially recognised body, secure from takeover’, At the same 
time, B.-P. made himself Chairman (transferring Agnes to 
less active role of President? and set up a new, young Com. 
mittee to run the Assóviation. His wife had already, in 1914, 


nagement she became 


1Se talen 


turned down! Now, under the new ‘ma 
County Commissioner for Sussex and s energy and 
such a talent for organisation that she was elected in rapid 
succession Chief Commissioner (1916) and in February 1918, 
Chief Guide. 
The Baden-Powell's third and last child, Betty, had 

born in 1917 so, as the dreadful war finally drew to its close in 
November 1018, the two Chiefs were free to Start together their 
peacetime work for the boys and girls of the world. 


istice Day, they put their bicycles on the 
Tain to Farnham h 


1 for to be able to get in quickly and easily to their 
Tespective Headquarters, Quit ا‎ 
Blackacre F 
seeking. 


isitar Апа Olave and their family, but 
rs who came there over that period 

CTS of the globe to find inspiration and friendship in 
sd IC, talented and warm-hearted couple. 


Шымы. ae 


gap TER 15 
Golden Years 


| 
| 
сотр BE a mammoth task to describe all the manifold 
Mec rae е 
[о һаа declared that the war would ЖР 
ы i bad not only proved its worth during that testing time but 
si emerged stronger than ever. In 1916, in response to the 
mour of younger brothers for inclusion in the scheme, the 
үш Cub section had been formed for boys between eight and 
дтп. Now after the war, it became apparent that there was as 
auch, if not a greater need for young men of goodwill and high 
sandards to try to win the peace. This resulted in the Rover 
Scout section for young men of seventeen and over. Its pro- 
gamme concentrated on service to the community and to the 
Movement. Young men were growing up in a world full of new 
| problems and pressures, and B.-P. was anxious that each of his 
Scouts should grow into a mature, well-balanced individual 
"leto face up to these new pressures. Не was proud that so 
uy of Rover Scout age turned to him for advice about their 
| ims and he dealt with each one individually and in 
ence. 
| No one, he felt, was beyond the help of Scouting. ‘Tt is far 
| hu satisfactory to turn one unruly character the right way 
as М deal with a dozen milk and water cases,’ he had written 
"^ for Boys. Once again, the Christian priis be 
p had based his life were applied to his Scouting. Sup. 
tt зму: has a hundred sheep. If one of them strays, 
the чолы a m on the hillside and go m 
Wi strayed?’ 
Nore x Ue coming of peace, the Movement рее M 
It became obvious that Scoutmasters 


ч O 
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ining if they were to give effective leade 
аш n pee need received a prompt answer, ne 
us md Scout Commissioner, W. de Bois Maclaren, Bue 
cd and presented to the Movement the derelict manor 
house and fifty-seven overgrown Me on the edge of Eppin 
Forest in Essex that have been trans ormed over the Years into 
the magnificent International Training Centre, Gilwell 
Es first training course was held there in July 1919 and 
took somewhat the same form (though on an adult Scale) as the 
first experimental camp at Brownsea Island. псе again the 
koodoo horn roused the camp, and it remains at Gilwell to this 
day. At the end of the course, the question arose as to what form 
of badge or certificate should be given to those 


uic Scoutmasters 
who had undertaken training. B.-P remembered another 


nuzulu’s necklace, the 
long rope of quaintly carved wooden beads he had fo 


Ship, 
Bener. 


me years, the origina] 
long necklace ran out of beads, the Gilwell staff 


carved copies 
to keep up the tradition. 

There have been many tales about B.-P.’ 
ing tracks. He could read what he called a ‘newspaper’ in the 
Snow, describing the humans and animals that had left their 
imprint. Capt. D. Penrose, who became an Assistant Scout- 
Master in 1912, relates how he was on a training course at 
Gilwell in about 1921. The Chief Scout was giving a group 
Instruction, making-use of а smoothly raked sandpit. He would 
Set problems which 


S skill in interpret- 


you set me a problem’ and disappeared out 

of sight while they laid the necessary tracks. Imagine their 
amazement when he not only solved the problem but also added 
10 one man ‘You set t part over there’, and to another 
You did that Part’. He had observed the size and shape of each 
ш go away ү егтїпей to try to catch him out so asked him 
in om While they set UP à second problem for him. This 
; ÊY got hold of a small Shetland pony that lived on the 
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ith great difficulty, managed to back it a 
ante Then they returned it to its shed and called on 
p died the ground for а long minute, then looked up at 
fe witb eyes that were brimming with laughter. ‘How did 
w age to Bet him to do it? sj asked. 
ou tests were not mere “parlour-tricks’ but wer j 
sr e the importance of observation and E S 
0 Mi signal the return of peace, it was decided to organise a 
P pee ‘ng of Scouts from all over the world that would 
oft strate that the youth of all nations could indeed meet in 
dem ood as B.-P. envisaged. The first World Jamboree was 
"idat mpia in London between July 30th and August 7th, 
2. M the concluding ceremony, the Movement took over 
un p.-P. For once, he was no longer in control as the rep- 
tives of twenty-seven nations invited him to be Chief 


f the World. 
the first of many Jamborees that were to 


| 


Scout 0 
That was only 
every four years, in different parts of the 


follow, once 

yold — in places as far separated as Hungary and the Phil- 
pines, Canada and Japan. From the twenty-seven nations at 
Olympia, the number of countries who can now send represen- 
utives to a World Jamboree has grown to a hundred and fifty 
Where else, except uneasily at the United Nations, do Jew an 
Arab sit down in peace together, Moslem with Hindu, blac 
and brown and yellow and white-ski ed boys meeting on 


equal terms? Princes sharing a camp with plumbers? Future 


kings with carpenters? Few men can have had a wider and 
more far-reaching influence for good throughout the world. 
In his lifetime, B.-P.’s greatness was recognised in many 
ways, with honorary degrees from six universities, with "free- 
doms’ of great cities. Twenty foreign countries awarded him 
their highest honours, At home, King George V appreciated, np 
less than King Edward before him, that B.-P. was a man of 
Tision dedicated to a great ideal. When the King created B.-P. 
û baronet in 1921, he was at first embarrassed at the honour 
Util, as he wrote in his autobiography, ‘I realised that it meant 
‘mark of the King’s appreciation of the voluntary work of 
ы; army of men who were devoting their time and ene н 
ved cases, money to training boys (0 be better citizen 
try." ' 
me the two honours, probably the title ‘Chief Scout of the 
orld’ gave B.-P, the greater gratification. 


~ — =. 
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er, the appointment brought with it responsibilities. _ 
to podio Kul visiting all those Scouts who could Dever 
hope to attend a Jamboree, to meet their leaders, to watch 
always that Scouting (and Guiding too) was developing along 

ight lines. . 

de and Lady Baden-Powell had in 1920 made a ‘whistle. 
stop’ tour of the United States and Canada which haq been а 
great success. They were to meet their first rea] challenge in 
international Scouting when in 1921 they were invited to India 
by the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, to sort out the muddled State 
of Scouting in that country. They found about six different 
unofficial Associatidns, all calling themselves Scouts but all in 
conflict one with another and some of them being even Politica] 
in their bias! It took all B.-P.’s tact to persuade them to sink 
their differences and to unite together into one association that 
could be recognised officially by Headquarters, 

The Viceroy was anxious that Scouting should be used as an 
adjunct to education in India. There were nearly ten million 
boys of Scout age in the country but many of them were lacking 
in any opportunity to learn about health or hygiene, quite apart 
from the moral principles and strengthening of character 
Scouting could offer. 

There were already over a third of a million Scouts in India 
but this was only a fraction of the potential number. Even so, 
the difference of approach of these boys from non-Scouts was 
too outstanding to be dismissed as accident. For example, they 
helped to regulate the vast crowds at the melas or religious 
festivals; they had laboured with admirable courage on the 
rescue work following the Quetta earthquake. Actions like 
these, in a country where death and disaster are so often ac- 
as as inevitable, denoted a marked improvement of atti- 

е. 


‚ Ап example of the influence of Scouting on the day-to-day 
ше of the community was shown in the changes that had taken 
place ш a small village in Bombay Province. Conditions in the 
No were filthy, leading to constant outbreaks of illness. 

othing was ever done to improve matters because there was 
perp etua] quarrelling between the three religioussects that made 

Hind Me community: the Tains, the Moslems and the 

us. 


S One day а doctor arrived in the village who was also a 
couter. He gathered а few boys of all three sects around him, 


II7 


cd Troop and taught all 
pring Those first boys жб ыы OF the scd 
$00. CIS grew» the Scouts tri got in oth principles of 
mbe ied to kels a 00 
"T cleared of refuse, a villa elp their own <a As the 
E js were planted. More than Es Centre was а иде The 
jo semed to act as a leaven i 5, their ha t; trees and 
e S^. igus antagoni їп the comm Рру spirit of se 
" religio" gonisms became unity and T- 
ake the village a better and happi submerged їп gradually 
mwas an exciting tour. T Ppier place fo a desire to 
ү . The Bade т everyone to li 
короп wherever they went. T n-Powells had o live. 
jing in the Viceroy's pe . They enjoyed the rin 
шї jlendour of Vicere р rsonal train and saw sur rivilege of 
A i 1e of the Rajahs T Lodge in Delhi Saw something of 
im lis wife the "à hs. In addition, B.-P and the fabulous 
» his years of Kien me where he e to 
la: rvice i ; е : 
amblings of the spirit of saa тр Pct Thuc den mde 
ndence 1n 1947, much of Indi nat was to lead to i ere 
ws still the challenge of th a remained uncha o inde- 
palling poverty isi е rigid caste nged. There 
p arising so often te system and of th 
кетей that Scouting could d out of ignorance — th е 
these things down. о something towards sh : 
D followed a succession of ralli reaking 
1922 ‘Posse of Welcome’ rallies-and exhibitions: 
Fig Biard ҮШ) at arte then Prince of Wal inte 
oree on e occasi e alace; th z , 
Som South Africa, the United Ss Britan Dog 
enmark and Switz л ited States and C ipd. 45 
| йе enthusiastic E In all of these, and = с. Е: to 
asions, they escaped to E his wife. In between public pa 
е apec ia the quist of Pax HI cte they cuui 
| die there, B Р. entertain their friends. Ey cou 
| релета], even with үч constantly. His ou 
5 Put into each hs the ‘thirteenth’ month that a ned 
à е morning. Duri y beginning his day's work at fi P dl 
td despite hi uring the tw at five o'clock 
Ою i his advancing ye enty years he lived at Pax i 
8 ы» sketches zd ars, he produced a steady flow of 
er commitments paintings which, even without any 
, would have been a considerable 


Qu . 
win themselves 
ery a and summ 
er, he slept outside on the balcony and 
ed to his 


y d 
N ay perf 
te ог MISIT the exercises he recommend 
4$ а won derful miles with his wife to exercise the dogs. 
y happy home, full of children and pets, 


= 


\ 
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ishing-tackle. Visitors were alway 
Ta m fishing-tackle. | . 
of riding-kit апа n unexpected group who turned u 
whether id pen in the grounds, or thc entire staf 
invited for a garden party; e 1 
di Das from overseas or the young officers fro 
1 
A s stationed at Aldershot. - "" 
Hussars > was one cloud over their happiness 
zi ul so late in life, he might not survive to see his 
ie up. On March 22nd, 1922, he wrote a birthday 
C : 
letter to his son that was to be opened seven уе 


years later; it Was 
one of a numbered series he had Prepared for Peter in the event 


of his death. 


S welcome, 
P to ask if 
I of Scout 
t was some 
n the 13th 


» it was that, 


also to other boys 
them for all to read. 


But I want you especially to read the book and be guided 
by it. 
It co 
needed as а young man — but I had no father to give it to me. 
He died when I was з. 


Your father will be dead, I expect 


» When you are 16 — but 
let that book hel 


P you in my place. Will you? 
Your loving, 


DAD 
In the 


1 . Car Was 1929, the ear of the great 
oming of-Age J amboree in Arrow Park, ed А 
е OCCasion when, ve 

Peer of the г 


\ rpool. 'ТҺаї was 
Ty much E his wish, B.-P., became a 
com 


as one of them- 
hing him. How- 
closest advisers 
ovement. His honour 


Y Would not be shy of approac 
Su ыыра the ur be B 
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II 
MEL 
| c accompé olls-Rovc х 
T der caravan (known as ‘Eccles’ И моа Darl 
E рни and а handsome cheque. These y Davi 
ДЕ пей through each Scout in the world contributing one 
P nn towards ie ке his taking h 
| ing ap aking hi ; 
| d but he was never interested in politics, "Linee, Ho pene 
| Lor ded into talkers and doers,’ B.-P, once Wrote to the ident 
| A dinburgh University. "There are tog many talkers The 

n is the man we need — the man whose vision is not limited 

A tow party considerations. 

by All his life, В.-Р. was a ‘doer’ himself but as the twenties 

moved into the thirties, he was less able to pursue the strenuous 
| programme he had achieved earlier. For а man in his seventies 
| Р set himself a punishing schedule. However, in 1930 Lady 
| Baden-Powell was chosen Chief Guide of the World and now, 
| wherever they travelled together, B.-P. was able to concentrate 
| on Scouting кез whereas before he had had to oversee 
| Guides as well. 
| gos made a marvellous team when they went on a world 
tour in I931, concentrating in particular on Australia and New 
Zealand which B.-P. had not visited since 1912. They had a 
srenuous but exhilarating Scout and Guide Cruise to the 
Baltic in 1933. It had been especially satisfying for B.-P. to see 
the growth of Scouting in Poland, Lithuania, Latvia and Es- 
tonia. Alas, these countries were soon to lose their freedom and 
their Scouting, for Scouting belongs to the free world. There 
had been Scouts in Russia when B.-P. had visited that country 
Ш 1911 but they had disappeared after the 1917 Revolution, 
suppressed by the Bolsheviks and kept suppressed by the Com- 
| Rünists who followed. In the same way, Scouts were sup- 


Pressed in Italy and Germany when Mussolini and Hitler came 
to power, 


B.-P. met the Italian dictator in 1933 in Rome. Mussolini 
ds Proud of the Balilla, his new organisation for boys. Were 
Nc 201 definitely an improvement on Scouting, he к 

Ot so, demurred B.-P. The Balilla were compulsory, not voi- 
ашу; they were fiercely nationalistic instead of internatio d. 
it cnt Outlook; most of all, their training was purely mr 
phi Pletely disregarded the spiritual and moral training 

“hare needed to make the whole man. 


ч 
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oe Ў ber of 1937, an attempt was 
ari, ach, leader of the Hitler Youth, to ud 
алейк of liaison with Scouting but once again B.-P, knew 
that the essential elements of "Duty to God' and brotherhood 
with other nations were mussing. 

As the clouds gathered over Europe and the world moved 
inevitably towards another and even more devastating war, so 
the Chief Scout also declined in health. The will and the im. 
agination were as vigorous as ever but his strength was grad- 
ually failing. A serious illness early in 1934 brought the first 
realisation home to his Scouts that he could not go on for ever. 
He seemed always so young in spirit, so full of fun. It seemed as 
if he was indestructible. | 

He still, despite a serious operation, undertook vet another 
round-the-world voyage with Lady Baden-Powell during 
1934-5, а further intensive tour of South Africa in 1936 and 
one to India at the beginning of 1937. But he knew he would 
not be able to carry on much longer. 

The Fifth World Jamboree was held in Holland in the 
summer of 1937. His closing speech moved everyone who 
heard it; they guessed that he knew that he would not see 


another Jamboree: 


The time has come for me to say goodbye. You know that 
many of us will never meet again in this world. I am in my 
eighty-first year and am nearing the end of my life. Most of 
you are at the beginning . .. 


E 


Now goodbye. God bless vou all! 


So many of them, indeed, would ‘never meet again’ for 
within two years the world was plunged into war. In Holland. 
where the Jamboree had been held, as in so many епешу-оссу- 
pied countries, Scouts died heroically working in underground 
movements for the freedom of their countries. And once again. 
as in the 1914-1918 war, Scouts and Scouters the free world 
over threw themselves wholeheartedly into the fight against 
oppression. : 


| pe Ош5раП» a 
ecretary of the Scout ; 


sho pad been ] 
gays- had loved the quiet peace there, 
S ed В.-Р.$ old bones, the magnifi 


pi More АЕС es of Ker ы 
In September 1940. В© „Бе PF 
pte es that hi was зай 

t hs heart Py ae 


gamed his 
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. 1940, he sat out of beg to liste 
, On a 3 a the Empire; on January 6th, to the 
King’s Hes conscious enough to nod in understanding When hi, 
cattle him the news of an Italian defeat at Bardia: then м 
Mes доге into а coma d J anuary Mak 1941, the great 
heart that had spread so muc C зан» throughout the world 
stopped beating. He was almost cig! ty- TUE NI 

They buried his body in a simp e grave at Nyeri, Within sight 
of Mount Kenya. Soldiers and Scouts, white and black, Cs. 
corted the coffin to its last resting-place. But that was only the 
mortal frame. His spirit lives on today, Wherever there are 
Scouts. 


In spite of our boasted civilisation and ; 
thousand years of Christianity, we have gained as yet but a 
veneer of civilisation [he wrote], and the Christianity Which 
we profess is not that which we really practise in our lives 
and actions. Self-interest and mistrust rule the world. 

The only sound basis on which to build is the Spirit of love 
and goodwill among people in the place of mutual jealousies 
and mistrust. This can only be secured by bringing up the 
next generation in a changed outlook. 

This sounds like a Utopian dream and mi 
be laughed out of court were it not that the 
Girl Guide movement has shown that it shoul 


D spite of two 


ght reasonably 
Boy Scout and 


d not be impos- 
sible. 

I don't pretend that they alone can bring it about — but 
they can help . . . 


‚ How many men and women have been Scouts and Guides 
Since the beginning of the century is impossible to esti- 


run into hundreds of millions. 
Shortly before he died, B.-P, said, "When the numbers of 


men in our population, all in touch 


ovement and with each other, and all actuated by 
the Scout Spirit of goodwil] 


and service, what will it not mean 

тог бе Joy alty and Steadfastness of a solid proportion of the 

олсе that day thirty od B.-P. ‘went home’, 
Scouting has ое ond years ago when B. 


w 
to even greater strengths. There are no 
Some fourteen million 


couts and eight million Guides 
throughout the world. This has come about not just through 
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-Powell’s tireless work — s ay UNE 
dy Вас 1 Guiding with unflagging oyal у! ا ا‎ 
Le ting ane t also because Scouting still as as muc 
so d= bu bo ‚ as it did at the beginning of the century. 
us have changed slightly over the years. The 
is more ‘uniform’; the programme caters for the morc 
. ile iih 
phe wished it. “The world is changing,’ he wrote in a 


À , A 
wor to Headquarters from one of his Canadian tours. ‘Evol- 
memo 


ution i$ БОШ und and looking wide and looking ahead we 
and alge year line we can рая and be ahead rather than 
hind the times.” ee oe ee 
t the essentials of Scouting have not changed; its trust in 
and its dedication to service have not changed — those 
| са that B.-P. summed ир in a last message that was 
| und among his papers after he had died: 


Dear Scouts, — if you have ever seen the 
will remember how the pirate chief was 
dying speech because he was afraid that 
time came for him to die he might not have time to get it off 
his chest. It is much the same with me, and so, although I am 
not at this moment dying, I shall be doing so one of these 


days and I want to send you a parting word of goodbye. 
Remember, it is the last 


play Peter Pan you 
always making his 
possibly when the 


you will ever hear from me, so 
think it over. 
I have had a most happy life and I want each one of you to 
ave as happy a life too. 


I believe that God put us in this jolly world to be happy 
and enjoy life. Happiness doesn’t come from being rich, nor 
| eae from being successful in your career, nor by self- 
ulgence, One Step towards happiness is to make yourself 
trong while you are a boy, so that you can be 

ature sty, Fa 5n рУ life when you аге a man. 
derful things С УЛ show you how full of beautiful and won- 


со > od has made the world for you to enjoy. Be 
Look е With what you have got and make the best of it. 
ce the bright side of things instead of the gloomy 


, Ut the real w . A NR 
Pin ay to get happiness is by giving out hap- 
88$ to other People. Try and leave this world a little better 


та 
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than you found it and when your turn comes to 
die happy in feeling that at any rate you h 
your time but have done your best, ‘Be Prepared' in this way, 
to live happy and to die happy — stick to your Scout prom- 
ise always — even after you have ceased to be a boy — and 
God help you to do it. | 


dic, you сап 
ave not wasted 


Your Friend, 


BADEN-POWELL 


The Scout sign 
meaning 
“Т have gone home’ 
which is on the headstone 
of B.-P.'s grave 
at Nyeri, Kenya. 


B.-P.’s Honours 
and Awards 


Companion of the Order of the Bath 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath 
Knight Commander of the Victorian Order 
Order of Merit of Chile 
Knight of Grace of St. John of Jerusalem 
Knight of the Grand Cross of Alfonso XII (Spain) 
Grand Commander of the Order of Christ (Portugal) 
Grand Commander of the Order of the Redeemer 
(Greece) 
Created Baronet 
Storkos of the Order of Danneborg (Denmark) 
Order of the Commander of the Crown of Belgium 
Commander of the Legion of Honour (France) 
Grand Cross of the Victorian Order 
Order of Polonia Restituta (Poland) 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order oí St. Michael and 
St. George 
Order of Amanulla (Afghanistan) 
First Class of the Order of Merit (Hungary) 
The Order of the White Lion Czechoslovakia) 
The Order of the Phoenix (Greece) 
Created Baron Baden-Powell of Gilwell 
The Grand Cross of the Order of Merit ( Austria) 
Grand Cross of Gediminus (Lithuania) 
Grand Cross of Orange of Nassau (Holland) 
Commander of the Order of the Oak of Luxembourg 
The Red Cross of Estonia 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Sword (Sweden) 
Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour (France) 
Wateler Peace Prize 

rder of Merit 
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HONORARY DEGREES 


i910. LL.D Edinburgh 

1923 LL.D Toronto 
LL.D McGill, Montreal 
D.CI. Oxford 

1929 LI D. Liverpool 

1931 LID 


Cambridge 


